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German Government is up to. In the midst 

of all its internal difficulties it has made this week 
a fresh and apparently pointless surrender to France, 
offering to do all in its power to make the Ruhr 
industries productive again, under French control. 
But since it can obviously do very little the offer does 
not amount to much. Even this surrender, however, 
M. Poincaré will not accept as evidence of German 
good faith. Apparently he wants no settlement, no 
settlement at any rate which might restore the 
authority of the Government in Berlin. That is where 
his view differs so fundamentally from that of Great 
Britain. We want a settlement upon almost any 
terms, precisely in order that the existence of the 
Reich may be safeguarded and that the German 
Government may gain the authority which will be 
necessary for the stabilisation of its currency. M. 
Poincaré, however, does not want stability and 
especially does not wish to have anything like a written 
settlement which he would have to defend at the 
French elections which are to take place six months 
hence. The ambiguity of the situation suits him and 
his political friends very well indeed. They will do 
nothing to improve it; and since it is unlikely that 
our own Baldwin-Curzon Government will do anything 
but talk, M. Poincaré will probably get his own way. 
We must therefore expect increasing chaos in Germany. 

* * * 


The Imperial Conference has been engaged this 
week on a variety of more or less technical subjects— 
mails, wireless, shipping, workmen’s compensation, 


| is difficult to understand exactly what the 





defence. Though most of these are caviare to the 
general, they are, of course, of great practical im- 
portance. An efficient system of communications is, 
indeed, likely to be a far stronger “link of Empire ” 
than is a preferential tariff. The views expressed by 
the great men on Imperial defence—and even Mr. 
Amery’s speech—are “ confidential.’’ But Mr. Bruce 
has told us something about Australian opinion in 
the columns of the Morning Post. Australia, naturally 
enough, is eager for the maintenance of a strong 
Imperial navy, as are all the Dominions, we believe. 
But, unlike some of the others, Australia is ready, 
Mr. Bruce explicitly says, to make a substantial 
contribution to the cost. That is a statement which 
will be heartily welcomed by the British taxpayer, 
and we hope other Dominions will note the Australian 
Premier's point that “co-operation in the work of 
Imperial defence should entail contribution by all 
the Empire.” The Dominions not only want defence 
in the narrower sense; they want to take a hand in 
the shaping and carrying out of our foreign policy. 
They agree that the prime object of that policy is the 
maintenance of world peace, and they believe that the 
armed forces of the British Empire are necessary 
thereto. Those, therefore, who help to call the tune 
must clearly help to pay the piper. 
* * * 

The insidious Mr. Wise has now got his bloody- 
handed friends from Moscow into the most respectable 
British circles. Not only has an Anglo-Russian Com- 
pany for the purchase and shipment of Russian grain 
been formed; but behind the Company stands the 


City. The principal parties in the enterprise are on 
the one side Centrosoyus—the Russian central co- 
operative organisation—Arcos and Xleberport, the 
Russian grain-exporting body, and on the other the 
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Co-operative Wholesale and several first-class British 
grain-broking and shipping firms. London bankers 
are ready to provide credit, we understand, to the 
extent of £1,000,000 at any one time to cover grain 
afloat or in Russian ports. It is significant, as Mr. 
Wise has pointed out, that leading English banks are 
now coming forward to finance Russian trade on 
ordinary commercial lines. It is also instructive to 
see the volte face executed by journalists who formerly 
never wearied of pooh-poohing the idea that Russia 
produced anything worth bothering about. These 
pundits have suddenly discovered Russia’s “ colossal 
supplies” of all sorts of raw materials that we want. 
They have also discovered that British firms manu- 
facture agricultural machinery and other things that 
Russia wants, and that British workmen are unem- 
ployed who might be producing such things. We 
are, indeed, moving! At this rate we may not have 
to wait more than ten years or so before our statesmen 
discover the political existence of Russia and give 
de jure recognition to its Government. 
* * * 

The electoral campaign in India has begun in a 
confusion of parties and policies greatly intensified 
by the resolutions adopted by the National Congress 
at Delhi a month ago. At that meeting Mr. C. R. 
Das secured a large majority for his policy of invading 
the Legislative Assemblies for purposes of obstruction, 
but it is noticeable that Mr. Das is not receiving a 
great amount of support in his own province, Bengal. 
His party is running only a small number of candi- 
dates, and, because no constituency will accord him 
the luxury of an unopposed return, Mr. Das himself 
is not standing—surely as odd an example of political 
leadership as could well be cited. The Kenya question, 
naturally, is being used everywhere in the campaign, 
and an attempt is being made to organise a united 
demand from all the Indian parties for full and equal 
citizenship in the Empire. The aim of this move is 
to achieve a certain appearance of unity in the elections, 
and, incidentally, to strengthen the hands of the 
Indian representative at the Imperial Conference, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. Meanwhile, however, Hindu- 
Moslem relations are so acute and the situation in the 
Punjab is so inflammable, that any such attempts to 
make common ground between the factions would 
seem to be futile. The Viceroy, in a pre-election 
speech at Simla, took occasion to emphasise the folly 
of political action designed to wreck the reforms. 
Such action, he pointed out, could not do anything 
to paralyse the Government, but it certainly could, 
if pursued, bring about the paralysis of the reformed 
Constitution. As things are, however, it is probable 
that the Swaraj party will make much less impression 
on the elections than their victory in the National 
Congress seemed to foreshadow; and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, the Moslem leader, who is president-elect of the 
Congress, cares nothing about the Legislative As- 
semblies. The Constitutionalists might have turned 
the situation to good account since the confessed 
failure of Non-Co-operation; but they are poorly 
led and badly organised. 

* * * 

We are at a loss to understand what Sir Montague 
Barlow meant by his fierce attack on the building 
trades in the course of his speech on unemployment. 
He accused the building Trade Unions of holding up 
production and hindering employment by refusing 
to agree to dilution of labour and the introduction of 
ex-service men. This is presumably the prelude to a 
renewal of the attacks made two or three years ago, 
when a grandiose scheme for introducing 50,000 ex- 
service men into the building trades was put forward 
by the Government on the eve of the dropping of their 
housing scheme. If these men had been introduced, 
every one of them would have been unemployed within 





a few months. As matters were, a large proportion 
of the men introduced, with the co-operation of the 
Trade Unions, under the special and more modest 
scheme for training ex-service men for the building 
trades, were then, and are now, out of work. There 
are more than 80,000 unemployed building workers 
to-day ; and it is pure nonsense to talk of any shortage 
of labour that is not purely local and exceptional, 
Where a shortage can be proved, and cannot be met 
by existing means, there is a case for training new 
workers; but we doubt if such cases exist, and we 
know of no excuse for a general scheme of dilution 
which would merely flood an overstocked labour 
market with a host of half-trained men. When steps 
have been taken to absorb all the building workers 
who are now unemployed, and to ensure that there 
will be a continuing demand for their services, it will 
be time enough to introduce fresh labour. 
7 * * 


The dispute concerning the payment to be made to 
panel doctors under the Insurance Act has developed 
rapidly. The Minister of Health has replied to the 
doctors’ memorandum with a refusal to make any 
concessions. The doctors are now threatening to 
strike at the beginning of November by resigning ina 
body from the panels throughout the country. The 
Approved Societies have entered the controversy with 
a complaint that the Minister has already offered the 
doctors too much, and that if 8s. 6d. or any larger 
sum is granted, it will have to be paid by the Govern- 
ment and not out of the contributions of insured 
persons. The Trade Unions and other Approved 
Societies are also demanding an improvement in the 
service provided, and are trying to make this an issue 
in the present negotiations. They would not object 
to a higher allowance per person if the maximum num- 
ber on the panel of any one doctor were reduced and 
better service afforded. It looks at present as if both 
the Minister of Health and the British Medical Asso- 
ciation mean business. The public has no data, as we 
said last week, on which to base a judgment on the 
merits of the case, but it knows that a doctors’ strike 
would be a serious matter. 

* * * 


Do our parliamentary draftsmen, or do the members 
of the Government, take a malicious delight in placing 
on the statute book Acts of which no one knows the 
meaning? The two Rent Acts passed this year 
were supposed not only to have amended the law, but 
to have set right the drafting errors which had caused 
endless expensive litigation. But the new state of 
the law appears to be worse than the first. A landlord 
can increase rent in order to recoup himself for a rise 
in rates; can a tenant get a corresponding reduction 
if the rates are subsequently cut down? Common 
sense says that he ought to be able to do so; but 
that is neither here nor there. One wengen | Court 
judge has ruled that he can; another has ruled that 
he cannot. The case will now go to the High Court. 
In Scotland, Sheriff Menzies, of Kerr v. Bryde fame, 
has decided that notices of increased rent are invalid 
unless they are signed by, and bear the address of, 
the landlord—thus making invalid and_ recoverable 
most of the increases so far imposed. This may be 
good law; but such a situation would never have 
arisen if the Act had been properly drafted. Then, 
there is an infinity of trouble over sub-section (1) of 
section 5, which Judge Dawson Crawford terms “— 
involved and confused a piece of legislation as I have 
ever read.” This section deals with the terms on 
which a landlord can recover possession; but no one 
seems to know how much discretion it leaves to the 
Court in deciding on the merits of each case and 
taking all circumstances of hardship, to tenant as well 
as landlord, into account. In short, we now need 
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another Act to put right the Act which was passed 
to put right the last Act but one. And so ad infinitum. 
Allthis we suppose is good for trade—among the lawyers. 


* * * 


The Poplar Ratepayers’ Association has followed up 
its deputation to the Minister of Health with a resolu- 
tion recommending its members to withhold payment 
of rates when the next demand is presented. In other 
words, having failed to defeat the Poplar Labour Party 
at the municipal and Guardians’ elections, the opposing 

y is resorting to a strike as a means of enforcing 
the adoption of its policy. We presume the real 
object of this manceuvre is not so much to influence 
the attitude of the Poplar Board of Guardians as to 
force the hands of the Minister of Health. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks was so sympathetic to the deputation 
that they felt sure that any action on their part— 
even illegal action—would have his support. They 
want to force him to dispossess the local Board of 
Guardians and take the administration of the Poor 
Law in Poplar directly into his own hands. This he 
cannot do without an Act of Parliament, and he is 
probably dubious of the prospects of passing such 
an Act, unless there exists a crisis serious enough to 
demand drastic remedies. Refusal by many of the 
principal ratepayers to pay their rates, followed by 
proceedings for distress, would constitute such a 
crisis, and even the threat might force the Minister's 
hand. We doubt if the threat will actually be put 
into effect—it is probably intended only as a demon- 
stration, the opening of a new campaign against the 
Poplar policy. Whether that policy is right or wrong 
—and the point is far too intricate for discussion here 
—the success of the Ratepayers’ Association would 
clearly set a most dangerous precedent. Are we all 
to be free to refuse payment of rates or taxes because 
our political opponents are in power ? 

* * * 

What are “ other costs”? That is a question which 
the miners are persistently asking of the mineowners, 
and to which they have received no adequate answer. 
Under the mining agreement, wages depend on the 
surplus revenue remaining after costs other than 
wages have been deducted. These “other costs” 
are to some extent itemised ; but one item is grouped 
as “management, salaries, insurances, repairs, office 
and general expenses, and depreciation ’—certainly a 
most inclusive and elastic item. The miners complain 
that these costs, which amount to about one-fifth of 
the wages bill, keep persistently high when other 
items have fallen. This, of course, means that there 
1s so much less left for the surplus out of which wages 
are tocome. All the charges included may, of course, 
be legitimate ; but the miners want fuller information 
than the present returns give of the precise charges 
included under this head. It has been stated, for 
example, with what truth we do not know, that 
contributions to employers’ associations and similar 
charges are included, so that the miners have to bear 
most of the cost of the organisations which oppose 
them in case of a dispute. Whether this is true or 
not, the matter ought evidently to be cleared up, and 
lull information given. The trouble that has arisen 
illustrates the difficulty of any such “ gain-sharing ” 
arrangement as now exists in the coalfields—an arrange- 
ment, in our view, wholly unsound and inconsistent 
with the standard wage principle with which the 
miners are seeking to combine it. If the present 
System is to continue, there should at least be the 
fullest publicity concerning the financial position of 
the industry. Otherwise, suspicion inevitably arises 
among the men that they are not getting their due. 

*” * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The proceedings at 
the Ard-Fheis of the Republican party leave no doubt 


that the war-makers, who kept in the background 
during the elections, have recovered’ their ascendency. 
In order to create an appropriate atmosphere for the 
assembly, some 500 political prisoners in Mountjoy 
started a hunger-strike to secure their unconditional 
release, a step which naturally made it impossible for 
Sinn Fein moderates to put forward any alternative 
policy. The emotional tension was increased by the 
scenes at the funeral of Noll Leman, an active 
Irregular who was kidnapped by armed men in the 
streets of Dublin three months ago, and whose dead 
body was found last week on the mountains outside 
the city. This was the last of the ghastly series of 
murders which disgraced the final stage of the civil 
war, murders in which both sets of combatants are 
equally involved. The official Republican policy at 
the Ard-Fheis was outlined by Mr. P. J. Ruttledge, 
who since Mr. de Valera’s arrest styles himself the 
Acting-President of the Republic. Mr. Ruttledge 
admits that his party secured only one-fourth of the 
votes at the recent elections. This, however, he 
regards as a matter of no importance. All who voted 
for Free State candidates “‘ were clearly reacting to 
fear of Great Britain and her agents, and no members 
so elected have any constitutional right to govern.” 
Therefore power passes to the Sinn Fein deputies, and 
the elections confirm the verdict in favour of the 
Republic given in 1919. As this declaration was 
received with applause, presumably it satisfied the 
Republican delegates. That they should persuade 
themselves it will reconcile the Irish people to dis- 
franchisement reveals an engaging simplicity that 
one scarcely looked for in hard-bitten politicians. 
While Sinn Feiners demand a mandate for further 
destruction on the ground that the existing system 
must be laid in ruins before there can be any hope 
of rebuilding, the Free Staters have been building in 
a real sense. After fifteen months direct railway 
connection between Cork and Dublin was restored 
this week by the opening of a new viaduct at Mallow 
to replace the great bridge wantonly destroyed by the 
Irregulars in the course of their campaign. 
* * * 


Sir James Craig’s speeches during his tour of Fer- 
managh and Tyrone indicate clearly enough that 
Downing Street is pressing him strongly to make some 
—— contribution towards a settlement of the 
oundary dispute. He is adamant in his refusal to 
nominate a member of the Boundary Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of the Treaty, but 
he expresses his willingness to take part in a con- 
ference to discuss the difficulty. This might prove a 
way out if the Northern Premier had not tied his 
hands in advance by pledging himself that no “ loyalist ”’ 
should come under the Free State except by his own 
consent. Possibly Sir James Craig could say nothing 
else. He is known to be very nervous about his 
political position, and the wilder Orangemen might 
easily be stampeded into a revolt against his leadership. 
Had the Northern Government shown the slightest 
measure of statesmanship in its treatment of the 
minority in the Six Counties, differences would have 
been more easily adjusted. Unfortunately its members 
have systematically pursued a policy which confirms 
Catholics in the belief that they are to be reduced to 
the position of helots. The fact that both sides 
have played their cards very badly does not relieve 
the British Government from its obligations. Sir 


James Craig has been using language this week which 
suggests that he claims the right to have British troops 
placed at his disposal to maintain the existing frontier 
line in perpetuity, ignoring the specific declaration of 
Mr. Lloyd George that if the Six Counties decided to 
cut loose from the Free State “we should be unable 
to defend the existing boundary, which must be subject 
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to revision on one side or the other by a Boundary 
Commission.” 
* * * 

PouiticaL. CORRESPONDENT writes :—Unemployment, the 
Ruhr impasse, and the funcral baked meats of the 
Imperial Conference—these are to be the staple dishes 

of the coming session, probably varied by some juiceless legis- 
lative morsels. It will be a short session—from four to six 
weeks in length—but it may be a crucial one, particularly for 
Mr. Baldwin’s future. Not that the life of the Government, 
supposing it to be challenged, is likely to be immediately im- 
perilled. A crisis of that nature is not desired at the moment 
even by the Prime Minister’s nominal supporters. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Baldwin for the first time will find himself more or less 
on trial ; indeed, as I have heard it grimly phrased, the session 
may be expected to resolve itself into a Baldwin assize directed 
to the purpose of investigating this curiously enigmatic states- 
man’s credentials as a Conservative Minister. 
* 


To begin with, some explanation of the Paris message will 
naturally be demanded, though I doubt whether any will be 
attempted. Personally I have given up looking or even hoping 
for a solution of this riddle, and as Mr. Baldwin can hardly be 
expected to confess that it was merely a piece of meaningless, 
not to say feeble-minded, good nature, I shall not be greatly 
shocked if he invokes the public interest as an excuse for leaving 
the tangled skein unravelled. I am sceptical, too, of his candour 
on the fiscal issue, and, indeed, of his candour generally. 
Scoffers used to refer in terms of derision to Dr. Hyde George 
and Mr. Lloyd Jekyll, but, as a quick-change artist, that 
celebrated performer begins to be outclassed by his bluff and 
homely Conservative successor—a professed Tariff Reformer 
whom Cobdenites seriously claim as an actual Free Trader, 
an anti-Coalitionist who only just failed to smuggle into 
an all-wool Tory Cabinet a half-and-half Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a thrice-pledged opponent of the Ruhr 
adventure who still stands pat on the Paris communiqué. 

* * 


Yet Mr. Baldwin, it must be owned, has in some respects 
an uncanny luck of his own, and, as everyone knows, it is 
better for a Prime Minister to have been born lucky than wise. 
Perhaps he is particularly fortunate in his failures, as, for 
instance, in the M’Kenna affair. If that enterprise had come 
off according to plan, what would Mr. Baldwin’s position have 
been to-day? Encumbered with a colleague notoriously 
steeped to the lips in economic convention, he would have found 
it impossible to allay the suspicions or restrain the fury of his 
Protectionist zealots. Sooner or later a tariffist jchad would 
have been proclaimed against the interloper, and, in the inevit- 
able storm, the Government might have gone down with its 
Radical-cum-Cobdenite Jonah—either that, or the latter must 
have swallowed the remnant of his principles and consented 
to become our first full-blown Protectionist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since the days of the Corn Laws. 


Needless to say, as events are turning out, neither alternative 
would have suited Mr. Baldwin. Certainly he has no wish to 
see his Government broken in the cause of Free Trade, nor, 
on the other hand, to find himself constrained to foree the 
pace on Protection. According to his custom, whether in 
international or domestic affairs, what he desires is to pursue 
the line of least resistance, neither alarming his Free Traders 
by fundamental changes, nor provoking his Tariffists by caleu- 
lated immobility. As luck (Mr. Baldwin’s luck) would have it, 
he happens to have been driven against his will into appointing 
to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer the ideal man for his 
purpose—a Chamberlain by birth and therefore a Tariff 
Reformer by heredity, but at the same time an opportunist 
with as cool a sense of tactics and the right occasion as Mr. 
Baldwin himself. With a paragon of this unblemished strain 
at the Treasury, what Protectionist would be unwilling to 
bide the Government’s time ? 

: * * 

I believe I could name at least one who under other con- 
ditions (if, for example, Mr. M’Kenna had been in Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s position) would have headed a revolt against 
waiting and seceing—I mean Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But 
just as the Balfour Government of twenty years ago had its 
guarantee in Austen against the designs of Joseph, so to-day 
in the Baldwin Government, Brother Neville acts as an effective 
shield against the filial hostage of other days. It is the old 
dilemma of Chamberlain pére and Chamberlain fils once again, 
expressly re-staged, one might think, for the advantage of 
Mr. Baldwin. 


——— 


PAX GALLICA 


“ JEAN COQ me regarda de cet wil qui fait trembler 
le monde : 

“ Je suis pacifique, monsieur Bergeret. Mais, 
Dieu merci! je ne le suis pas comme vous. La paix 
que je veux n'est pas la vétre. Vous vous contente; 
bassement de la paix qui nous est imposée aujourd'hui, 
Nous avons l'déme trop haute pour la supporter sans 
impatience. Cette paix molle et tranquille, dont vous 
étes satisfait, offense cruellement la fierté de nos ceurs, 
Quand nous serons les maitres, nous en ferons une autre, 
Nous ferons une paix terrible, éperonnée et sonore, 
équestre! Nous ferons une paix implacable et farouche, 
une paix menagante, horrible, flamboyante et digne de 
nous, grondante, tonnante, fulgurante, qui lancera des 
éclairs ; une paix qui, plus épouvantable que la plus 
épouvantable guerre, glacera d'effroi T'univers et fera 
périr tous les Anglais par inhibition. Voila, monsiew 
Bergeret, voila comment nous serons pacifiques. Dans 
deux ou trois mois, vous verrez éclater notre paix: elle 
embrasera le monde.’”’—Monsieur Bergeret a Paris. 


Can it be that Anatole France, when he wrote that 
passage, had his prophetic eye on M. Poincaré? M, 
Poincaré, of course, would never speak in such terms 
—perhaps not even to himself; he is less frank and 
more subtle than was Jean Coq. But M. Poincaré’s 
policy, if he is allowed to pursue it a little longer, 
will end in something indistinguishable from Jean 
Coq’s “* peace.” 

The old question is still being asked—what is M, 
Poincaré’s policy ? Not long ago, when some of us 
ventured to give the answer that it was simply to 
break up and enslave Germany, we were told that 
that wasacalumny. France was intent only on getting 
reparations. The occupation of the Ruhr had no aim 
but to bring the Germans to their senses, to create 
the will to pay. Let passive resistance cease, said M. 
Poincaré, and the occupation will cease; there will 
then be negotiations for a real settlement. That is 
how the matter was understood by everyone—by 
everyone, at any rate, outside France. It was 80 
understood apparently even by Mr. Baldwin when 
he was taking his pap in Paris a few weeks ago. 
Passive resistance has been cried off by Berlin, and 
what has happened? Pretext upon pretext has been 
found for doubting the good faith of Germany and 
for postponing any attempt at reopening honest 
negotiations for a settlement. We say “‘ honest negotia- 
tions,” for the intrigues between General Degoutte 
and Herr Stinnes and his friends were a treachery 
both to the German Government and to this country. 
What, then, is M. Poincaré doing to convince us now 
that his sole purpose is reparations? He has won his 
“victory” in the Ruhr, and his Belgian allies are 
apparently satisfied with it as the basis for a new 
start. The “Belgian plan,’”’ for enabling Germany to 
reform her finances and pay £100,000,000 or more 
per annum, is in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission. Other plans, as we remember, have been 
in the hands of the Reparations Commission, and we 
see very little reason to hope that the Quai d’Orsay 
is going to take this one seriously. The German 


liabilities are still put officially in France at the old 
preposterous total of £6,600,000,000, and, if this is to 
be reduced by the Belgian plan or any other plan to 
the less preposterous figure of £2,500,000,000, the French 
then demand their priority of £1,300,000,000. We 
leave aside the question of how that would affect us 
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—paying the American debt, as we are, and refused 
payment by France of her debt to us. We ask only 
whether M. Poincaré really expects that Germany 
can pay such a sum, and how he expects she can pay 
it and when he expects she can pay it ? 

Now, M. Poincaré is not mentally deficient and, 
however many of his countrymen he may have deluded, 
he has not deluded himself into believing that the 
Germany of October, 1923, is a gold mine. He may 
think, as we all think, that Germany, if she were put 
on her feet, could pay reparations. But what is he 
doing to put Germany on her feet? Si queris monu- 
mentum, circumspice—at the Ruhr, at the Rhineland, 
at Bavaria glaring across at Saxony and Thuringia, 
at counsels of violence and despair in Berlin, at closed 
factories and starving workmen all over Germany. 
These are the first fruits of M. Poincaré’s victory. 
Moreover, even supposing Germany to be in a condition 
to pay, it is essential to know how much she can pay. 
Neither the Germans themselves, nor M. Poincaré, 
nor anyone else knows that. Why does M. Poincaré 
oppose an impartial international inquiry, which, as 
he is well aware, is the only means of discovering the 
truth? But then, supposing again that this were 
conceded and that M. Poincaré allowed the German 
bill to be fixed at a reasonable figure, further questions 
arise. How is the payment to be made? Clearly 
only by a surplus of exportable goods and services 
over imported goods and services. But the suggestion 
of a continuous stream of imports from Germany 
raises a horrid scare among the general body of 
producers in France, and it is amusing to see the 
earnest discussion in the French Press of such counter- 
suggestions as that the Germans should undertake the 
payment of the interest on the French national debt. 
It is a pretty thought that while a few tons of 
coal extracted from Germany at the point of the 
bayonet made M. Poincaré a national hero, the 
getting of the coveted milliards might reduce him 
toan “enemy of the people!’ Finally, there is the 
question of when Germany can pay? Nobody but 
a lunatic imagines that anything is possible with- 
out a moratorium. And what are M. Poincaré’s 
views on that ? 

There is not much room for doubt, we fear, about 
M. Poincaré’s policy. He will continue, with one 
excuse or another, to put off all attempts at our sort 
of peace in order to ensure his sort of peace. He does 
not, in all the circumstances, want reparations; he 
wants a disrupted Germany and a permanent French 
hold over certain of the fragments. The economic 
advantages of that bulk large in the mind of the heavy 
industrialists of France, and, for the rest, since dis- 
illusionment has grown about the prospects of getting 
money from Germany, there will be the political 
compensation of feeling that Germany is reduced to 
impotence. What, after all, cries an eminent writer 
in the Paris Press, are a few milliards compared with 
security? And so, as we read the situation, and as 
men read it everywhere—even in France—this master 
of tergiversation is playing for time—time for Germany 
to crash into ruins and to give a better colour at home 
and abroad to the tightening of the French grip. It 
may well be, as the Paris correspondent of the Times 
has pointed out, that electoral advantages are foreseen 
by members of the Bloc National in this policy of 
delay, They will have to fight a combination of the 
parties of the Left at the polls next May. A premature 
Settlement could at best do them no good; at worst, 






if it were a settlement that disappointed the hopes 
of the credulous, as it inevitably must, it might damage 
them irretrievably. There are, no doubt, prudent 
men in France who see the dangers of this course ; 
there are even some who see and protest against 
the gross immorality of it. But it is useless to 
shut our eyes to the fact that the bulk of the 
nation, which was behind M. Poincaré in his invasion 
of the Ruhr, is still behind him in his retention of 
the Ruhr. 

In two or three months, then, if the drift continues, 
we are likely enough to see the outbreak of Jean 
Coq’s peace. There are two powers in the world who 
could easily have stopped the drift, and—with a little 
more difficulty, no doubt—could stop it even now, if 
they would. The United States have chosen to stand 
aloof and we must assume that they will not change 
their minds, though the recent move of Senator 
Smoot may give some little ground for hope that 
American opinion is swinging round to the side of 
Mr. Hughes. But, with or without America, this 
country must make an effort to save Europe, and 
France herself, from M. Poincaré. We have allowed 
ourselves to be put, by the incredible weakness of three 
successive Prime Ministers, in a position such as we 
have not occupied since the days of Charles II. Mr. 
Lloyd George always saw the folly and danger of the 
attitude taken up by France. But he never had the 
moral courage to make an effective stand against it, 
and he did nothing save fritter away British influence. 
The others apparently could see nothing beyond the 
end of their own noses. Mr. Bonar Law humiliated 
us; Mr. Baldwin has made us a thing of derision. 
At the bidding of a few men who are infatuated 
with the now meaningless phrase of the “ Entente,” 
we watch M. Poincaré doing what he likes. We 
are to move when he tells us and in the direction 
he chooses. We are to pay America, if we like ; 
we are not to ask France to pay us anything. 
We are to back up the demands of France on Germany 
or to beam benevolently on any military adventure 
she may undertake. We are to talk like philosophers 
about justice, and not like shopkeepers about unem- 
ployment and markets. We are to welcome the 
Balkanisation of Germany on the chance (what a 
chance !) that it will ensure French security. England, 
in short, is to assist in the making of a “ peace ” which 
glacera d'effroi T'univers et fera périr tous les Anglais 
par inhibition. 

If we protest against being cast for this réle, fools 
ask whether we are proposing to go to war with 
France. Of course, we propose nothing of the sort. 
In point of fact, it is those who abet M. Poincaré 
in his mischievous career who are bringing us nearer 
to an ultimate war with France. Our present relations 
with France are utterly false, and they are known to 
be false by every intelligent man on either side of 
the Channel. Their falsity makes them supremely 
dangerous; it is steadily sapping away the respect 
and affection which had grown up in the English 
people for the French people; it may easily end in 
the restoration of the secular enmity between the 
two countries. A bold and clear declaration by the 
British Government that we shall not only not con- 
tinue to support the French policy, but shall definitely 
oppose it, may seem a serious step for our timid 
politicians to take. But it is a step that we are 
confident would be approved by nine-tenths of the 
British nations. And it is, so far as we can see, the 
first and most necessary step towards preventing M. 
Poincaré from setting the world on fire. 

B 
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FIFTY MILLION POUNDS 


7 IFTY million pounds for work ” —“ fifty million 
pounds to be spent on providing work for the 
unemployed ”’—so ran the headlines on Wednesday, 

after the Minister of Labour had made his expected 
speech outlining the Government’s policy. To the casual 
reader, conning his paper at the breakfast table or in 
the train, the figures looked impressive. Fifty million 
pounds is a very great sum. If the Government means 
to spend all that, it must be taking the position very 
seriously at last. Those fellows who have been saying 
it would do nothing were wrong after all. They will be 
puzzled where to attack it now. It’s a good Government, 
after all; and there’s no need to worry any more this 
winter. Thus the casual reader, impressed by the headline 
and the brief summary beneath it of Sir Montague Barlow’s 
speech. Fifty million pounds! That is talking. 

But did the Minister of Labour say that the Government 
was going to spend fifty million pounds on providing work 
this winter? He did not. He said that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, the new expenditure now being 
initiated, and as far as possible put in hand immediately, 
could not amount to less than fifty million pounds, and 
might amount to more. There is a considerable difference. 

In the first place, the expenditure referred to is not 
Government expenditure alone, but total expenditures of 
all kinds on all the schemes contemplated. It includes 
not only State grants, but the amounts to be spent by 
local authorities, public utility companies and any other 
bodies which initiate grant-aided schemes under Govern- 
ment auspices. If the State pays only a proportion of 
the cost, say a half or a quarter, the whole cost still ranks 
as part of the fifty millions of Sir Montague Barlow’s 
estimate. It is unfortunately quite impossible to discover 
from his speech what proportion of the fifty millions will 
be actual Government expenditure; but it will be only 
a fraction of the total. Thus, at the first glance, the 
magnificence of the sum is somewhat impaired. For 
example, from ten to fifteen million pounds out of the 
fifty is accounted for by new railway expenditure, apart 
from the six millions more to be advanced for Tube railway 
construction. We suppose that very little of this can 
be meant to come out of the Government’s pocket; for 
the railway companies possess reserve funds ample to 
enable them to proceed unaided with far larger develop- 
ment schemes than they appear to have in contemplation. 
They have already received £60,000,000 from the Govern- 
ment in war compensation, mainly for use in development 
and maintenance work. Their reserve funds have risen 
from £29,000,000 before. the war to about £150,000,000 
to-day. The Government should have no need to pay 
for their modest programmes of development. 

Moreover, this figure of ten to fifteen millions for railway 
development is misleading in another way. It includes 
not only the immediate programmes of the companies, 
but their complete schemes extending over a considerable 
period. Only a small part of it is likely to be expended 
this winter. Again, the fifty millions appears to include 
twelve millions or so to be advanced under the Trade 
Facilities Act, which is not expenditure in the strict sense, 
but repayable advances. It is, moreover, a maximum, 
and there is no assurance that it will all be spent. Cer- 
tainly, the six millions allocated to Tube extension schemes 
will be spread over a considerable period. 

There remain the £14,000,000 for roads and bridges 
and the £10,000,000 to be dealt with by the Unemployment 
Grants Committee; but both these sums refer to the 
total expenditure which may be authorised, and not to 
the amount of the Government grants. Once again, it is 
quite certain that many of the plans contemplated under 
these heads will not mature this winter. For example, 


it is stated that the new Glasgow to Edinburgh road— 
one of the biggest schemes in contemplation—cannot 





possibly be started this winter. Even if all the expendituy 

now contemplated is actually authorised—and there js 

no assurance that it will be—that does not mean that jt 
will or can all be carried out soon. 

There is yet another point which we must bear in mind 
if we are to see these schemes in their proper perspective, 
We are apt to look at the total number of the unemployed, 
compare it with the numbers to be absorbed by the 
proposed works of relief, and deduct the latter from the 
former in order to estimate the number who will remain 
out of work when the schemes have been developed. But 
this produces a quite false result; for schemes for the 
provision of work initiated in the past are constantly 
coming to an end, and depositing a fresh surplus of workey 
in the labour market. Before we can begin the proces 
of absorbing the unemployed, we have to reabsorb thoe 
who have been at work on schemes approaching com. 
pletion. Sir Montague Barlow does not seem to have 
attempted any estimate of the number of persons his 
new schemes of relief would employ, and we are not ing 
position to make even a guess at the number. But th 
Ministry of Labour some time ago, before some of the 
most recent schemes had been approved, estimated that 
a total of 200,000 would be directly employed, and a 
further 100,000 indirectly. This would hardly do mor 
than keep pace with the disemployment that is constantly 
occurring as schemes are finished off. 

We have certainly no desire to minimise the importance 
of the schemes now in contemplation. But it is essential 
that the public should understand just what these schemes 
do, and do not, mean. Without careful explanation, such 
as the casual newspaper reader certainly does not get, 
the talk of an expenditure of fifty million pounds is 
thoroughly misleading. And we cannot afford to be 
misled. The position is too serious for any of us to shut 
our eyes to the truth. The plain fact is that the pn- 
gramme expounded this week by the three Ministers most 
concerned with the Government’s unemployment policy— 
the Minister of Health, the Minister of Labour and the 
Postmaster-General, who is also chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee on the question—is essentially a repetition 
of last year’s policy. As the Times said on Wednesday, 
commenting on Sir Montague Barlow’s speech, “ it has 
hitherto been the unfortunate practice to improvise from 
winter to winter, in a more or less hand-to-mouth fashion, 
particular measures for combating unemployment.” This 
fully applies, as the Times admits, to the schemes now in 
contemplation; but, as it goes on to point out, “ the 
problem, in the form it has developed since the war, has 
more permanent characteristics, and requires more com- 
prehensive treatment.” And the Federation of British 
Industries, in a resolution adopted this week, after saying 
that the position is now far more serious than it was & 
year ago, “as the prospects of relief to be provided by 8 
return to a more normal condition of international trade 
appear to be more remote,” goes on to urge that “ the 
time has passed for temporary palliatives, and that there 
should be serious investigation of the possible results of 
fundamental changes in national policy.” 

These are most significant statements. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals for dealing with unemployment lag far 
behind the opinion not only of the Labour bodies, but of 
the business representatives of industry and of a large 
mass of the middle-class public. The consequences of 
relying upon a succession of palliative measures to deal 
with a condition that is relatively permanent are being 
realised. The industrialists, in particular, see awkward 
prospects of bankruptcy ahead unless measures are taken 
both to provide work, and therewith purchasing power, 
on a larger scale and directly to revive home industry 
and stimulate demand in the home market. They are 
tired of waiting for foreign trade to revive; they are 
slowly coming to understand that it will not revive at all 
unless changes in our internal policy make a revival 
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ible and enable our industry to adapt itself to the 
changed conditions of the world market. For years 
we have been put off with the tale that we must wait for 
foreign trade to improve. We can be put off thus no 
longer; for, instead of improving, it seems likely to get 
worse. We must reorganise at home, or we must go 
under. 

One thing in Sir Montague Barlow’s speech we found 
thoroughly satisfactory. There is to be no inflation of 
the currency. We often expressed our disapproval of the 
policy of deflation ; but we always made it clear that we 

d deflation and inflation in equal measure. In the 
matter of prices, including the price of money, what we 
need is, above all, stability. It does not much matter 
whether our currency is deflated or inflated in comparison 
with the pre-war state, provided that we do not monkey 
with it. Inflation now would probably mean more deflation 
later, and any immediate benefit would be offset by subse- 
quent collapse. Inflation would indeed ease the real 
burden of taxation by reducing the real value of the War 
Debt. But it is not the right or the fair way of dealing 
with the Debt, and we are glad that the Government is 
not seeking this way of temporarily evading its financial 
troubles. The pity is that, having apparently rejected 
the wrong way, it shows no disposition to seek for the 
right. Our satisfaction on this head is therefore purely 
negative ; for we shall not escape from our present plight 
merely by not doing the wrong thing. It is necessary 
to do the right things, and to do them soon. 

Nothing that has been said this week by the spokesmen 
of the Government invalidates or modifies in any way the 
views that we expressed on this subject last week. There 
is no sign in the programme they have outlined of the 
courageous handling of the problem which we believe to 
be necessary. Sir Montague Barlow still describes the 
Unemployment Insurance Schemes as “ our sheet anchor,” 
that is to say, he still regards doles and relief as the 
principal means of dealing with the problem. But, after 
all, an anchor—even a sheet-anchor—is a remarkably 
poor device for getting the ship to move. We are more 
interested in the sails and engines than in the anchor, 
which will assuredly not help us to get well away from 
the lee shore. And, as sails demand a trade wind for 
which we may whistle in vain, our main endeavour should 
be to strengthen the engines and get up steam. Roads, 
bridges, railway development—these are on the right 
lines; but our analysis has revealed that the measures 
of this sort now proposed are far too modest. Sir Montague 
Barlow’s fifty millions would be little enough—the fraction 
of it which will actually be spent in stimulating real pro- 
ductive work is hopelessly inadequate. Money spent on 
useful productive work is invested and not consumed : 
money spent on doles is lost and gone for ever. That’ is 
the fact the Government and the public have to realise. 







































THE REACTIONARY OFFENSIVE 
IN GERMANY 


Bern, October 15th. 
f \HE official Socialists seem at last to have awakened 






to the fact that the German Republic is in 

great danger. Vorwdrts demands this evening the 
removal of the state of siege and of the military dictator- 
ship exercised by Dr. Gessler, Democrat and friend of 
Ehrhardt. Better late than never, but it would have 
been better still if the Socialists themselves—I mean, 
of course, the majority of the Parliamentary group— 
had not put the Republic in danger by agreeing to the 
state of siege and to Dr. Gessler’s appointment. They 
did so, it seems, on the assurance that Dr. Stresemann 
and Dr. Gessler intended to use the military dictatorship 
against Bavaria. Such innocence is too good for this 














world, or at any rate for politics. That Dr. Stresemann 
and Dr. Gessler would take forcible action against Bavaria 
was about as likely as that Mr. Baldwin would take it 
against the Tory Die-hards. Dr. Stresemann is the leader 
of a Monarchist party of which Herr Stinnes is the chief 
support, nine-tenths of whose members: entirely sym- 
pathise with Dr. von Kahr and heartily wish him success. 
Dr. Gessler is the trusted Minister of the Reichswehr, 
which is, in fact, the army of the reaction, and is hand-in- 
glove with General von Seckt, who is hand-in-glove with 
Dr. von Kahr and with all the Monarchist and militarist 
leaders. The Fascist organisations know where to go 
for their arms when The Day arrives. 

The Government of the Reich, says Vorwdrts, has 
capitulated to Bavaria. What else could Vorwdrts expect ? 
Short of arresting Dr. von Kahr, who is in open rebellion 
against the Reich, and suppressing the Bavarian Mon- 
archists if necessary by force, there is only one course to 
take with Bavaria, namely, to inform the Bavarians that 
they must either submit to the Reich or be turned out of 
it. Possibly, if they were thus put in a corner, they 
would submit, for I fancy that their plans have not yet 
quite matured and they might realise the danger to 
Bavaria of separation, if they were faced with an ultimatum 
and forced to choose between separation and submission. 
But, if Bavaria chose to go out of the Reich rather than 
submit, Bavaria would lose much more than the Reich. 
Indeed, from some points of view, the loss of Bavaria 
would be a gain to the Reich, for it would mean the loss 
of the centre of militarism and reaction, and would be a 
heavy blow to the reactionaries in the rest of Germany. 
That is precisely the reason why Dr. Stresemann and Dr. 
Gessler leave Bavaria alone. They have not really 
capitulated to Dr. von Kahr. They have given him a 
free hand. Their attitude towards Bavaria is not unlike 
that of Mr. Bonar Law towards the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. Not that Dr. Stresemann has committed 
himself to the Bavarian Monarchists, or is likely to be an 
active party to any anti-Republican putsch. He is too 
astute a politician for that. In all probability he does 
not himself know whether he is now a Republican or still 
a Monarchist, or what he will be in the near future. But 
Dr. Stresemann is not prepared to quarrel with the over- 
whelming majority of his own party, who have already 
upset his Government once and would do it again, if he 
dared to take action against Bavaria. 

What has shocked Vorwdrts, as well it may, is the 
contrast between the treatment of Saxony and that of 
Bavaria. For the Bavarians, who are thoroughly disloyal 
to the Republic and the Reich, Dr. Gessler and his military 
subordinates have nothing but flowers. For the Saxons, 
who are thoroughly loyal to the Republic and the Reich, 
they have nothing but a sword. General Miller, who 
exercises the military dictatorship in Dresden, is beginning 
a White Terror in Saxony with the evident object of 
crushing the “ united front” of the workers before it is 
completely organised. He started by prohibiting the 
“ proletarian centuries ” that have been formed in Saxony 
and ordering their dissolution, but he has now gone much 
further and issued a decree which involves in effect the 
dissolution of most of the Socialist and even Republican 
organisations, for it prohibits any organisation having as 
its aim any action with the view of influencing or opposing 
the constituted authorities in regard to the preparation 
or execution of any political measures. General Miller 
has further prohibited a congress of the factory councils 
of Saxony and Thuringia convoked for October 18th. 
The Saxon Government has just appointed a Civil Com- 
missioner, without whose consent these decrees could not 
have been issued, but General Miiller hurried them out 
before the Civil Commissioner had taken office and the 
Government of the Reich—that is, Dr. Gessler—has 


declared them to be valid. 
This is a challenge which the reconstituted Saxon 
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Government cannot refrain from taking up without abdi- 
cating. To submit to General Miiller’s decrees would be 
to hand over the Saxon people to his arbitrary rule. In 
its ministerial declaration the Government proclaimed 
its intention to fight to the last for the unity of the Reich 
and in so saying spoke for all Saxon Socialists and Com- 
munists. It is no doubt on the sincere desire of Saxon 
Socialists and Communists not even to come into conflict 
with the Reich that Dr. Gessler has counted. But the 
destruction of the organised forces of Labour would be 
too high a price to pay even for the unity of the Reich, 
and I do not think that the workmen of Saxony will pay 
it. Not that they will expect to enjoy the same immunity 
as Bavaria if they refuse to obey General Miiller. It is 
already announced that the forces of the Reichswehr in 
Saxony are to be increased. Bavarian Monarchists may 
do as they like, but Saxon workmen must be shot down 
if they refuse to be the obedient slaves of a reactionary 
general. 

Unless Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Gessler agree to withdraw 
General Miiller’s decrees, the situation of the Socialist 
Ministers will become impossible, as the article in this 
evening’s Vorwdarts hints. It is possible that, by the time 
that these lines appear in print, they will have withdrawn 
from a Government that they should never have entered. 
It is possible, on the other hand, that Dr. Stresemann 
will make concessions to retain his Socialist colleagues. 
In any case this Government, which is a monstrosity even 
among coalitions, cannot last much longer. The workmen 
are unlikely to tolerate much longer the presence in it 
of members of the Socialist party. From Dresden I hear 
that there is immense enthusiasm for the Labour Coalition 
Government and the united front, and everywhere in 
Germany the demand for a united front is becoming 
more and more insistent. In Berlin there has been an 
astonishing change in the temper of the workmen during 
the last week or so. Apathy has given place to resolution 
and a demand for action. One of the greatest obstacles 
to a generai united front is the co-operation of Socialists 
in a Government with some of the bitterest enemies of 
Labour. If, however, the Socialist parliamentary leaders, 
who seem at last to be recognising the terrible blunder 
that they have made, will come out of the Government 
and fall into line with the mass of the workmen, I believe 
that complete unity will be achieved. 

The fact must be faced that the resignation of the 
Socialist Ministers and the consequent break-up for the 
second time of the Big Coalition would create a very 
serious situation. The choice between remaining and 
resigning is a choice of evils, although I have no doubt 
that resignation would be the lesser evil. It is probable 
that Dr. Stresemann would dissolve the Reichstag and 
attempt to govern without it—that is to say, that there 
would be a frankly reactionary Directorate. That, how- 
ever, would be less mischievous than the present situation, 
in which there is in fact a reactionary Directorate masked 
by the fagade of the Big Coalition. Dr. Gessler and his 
Generals are the real Government, and what is going on 
is a veiled version of the Kapp putsch. This time, instead 
of making a single coup against the Republic, its enemies 
are undermining it gradually, so that, when the time 
comes, it will be an easy matter to give the coup de grdce, 
and the supporters of the Republic will be taken unawares. 
If the Republic is to be saved, it must be saved by the 
workmen ; but the odds seem against them, both because 
of the blunders that the Socialist and Trade Union leaders 
have made during the last four years, and because the 
Fascists will have the armed force on their side—unless 
the workmen’s organisations have arms at their disposal, 
of which I know nothing. The Reichswehr is officered by 
reactionaries who are probably right in counting on the 
loyalty of their men, and it will, in the event of a coup, 
be reinforced by the Fascist organisations. Fortunately, 
it will be difficult for the reactionaries to master Saxony 


and Thuringia, which may yet prove the obstacle to a 
Fascist triumph all over Germany. 

The Saxon Government was not indulging in rhetoric 
when it said in its ministerial declaration that Germap 
capitalism had begun an offensive against the workmen, 
There are serious grounds for believing that the closing 
of factories and the dismissals of workmen that are going 
on all over Germany are not entirely due to economic 
necessity, but are rather a concerted though veiled lock-out, 
I have had from so many quarters what appears to be 
good evidence that factories have been closed or put on 
half-time, although they had plenty of orders to occupy 
all their men, that I cannot doubt that the Saxon Govem. 
ment was right in saying that an attempt is being made 
to reduce the workmen by hunger. Only yesterday I was 
told on good authority that a certain large firm in Berlin 
had refused a big order from abroad. After all, it is 
difficult to understand why the recent slump in the mark 
should have suddenly made production impossible, con- 
sidering that the manufacturers have hitherto benefited 
by the depreciation of the currency, which has enabled 
them to reduce the cost of production by keeping down 
wages. The sudden rise in gold prices is equally difficult 
to understand, seeing that wages are now lower in gold 
value than they have ever been—unless by chance it is 
part of the manceuvre. The increases in wages won after 
the strike of the second August week-end have been mor 
than lost, and employers are refusing any longer to regulate 
wages on a sliding scale according to the index figures 
of the cost of living. A Thuringian workman wrote to 
me a few days ago that he earned last week the price 
of a pound of lard. In Berlin skilled workmen are being 
paid five shillings a week and even much less. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that a deliberate 
attempt is being made both by economic and by political 
measures to provoke the workmen to revolt in the hope 
of crushing them. I am convinced that the political 
offensive and the economic offensive are in close connection. 
Herr Stinnes is in touch both with the Bavarian Monarchists 
and the authorities of the Reichswehr. This is a dangerous 
game, for the conspirators may be underestimating the 
strength of the workmen. However that may be, the 
situation calls for great prudence on the part of the workmen 
and great wisdom on the part of their leaders. It is their 
business to stave off the conflict as long as possible, but 
at any moment they may be faced with a situation in 
which they must resist or go under. Ropert DELL. 


BONES 


ENERAL OGLETHORPE’S name has been appearing 
(Cs a great deal in the newspapers lately. He has 
suddenly become a piece of the news of the day. 

I do not know whether he has done anything to deserve 
this, for I did not read the news about him: I merely 
gather from the headlines that he was the Founder of 
Georgia, which may have been a good thing or may not. 
How many strange items of news there are in the course 
of a year that we know only through the headlines and 
wonder why anybody should wish to know at all! I gather, 
however, from a leading article in an evening paper that 
there has been very strong feeling in this country about 
General Oglethorpe. He left behind him, besides his 
reputation as the Founder of Georgia, the usual number of 
bones. I also gather that certain patriotic Americans 
would like to have these bones in America, and that an 
equal number of Englishmen are determined that the 
bones shall remain in England. There must have been some 
violent passions roused by the controversy, otherwise we 
should not have a London leader-writer, clearly speaking 
from the depths of his heart, beginning his article: “* For 
two reasons we rejoice in the sane and dignified letter of 
the Bishop of Georgia, who has sent the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury his protest against the repellent proposal to 
transfer General Oglethorpe’s remains to America.” I 
do not know whether the leader-writer’s “ we ” is supposed 
to cover, not only himself, but the readers of his paper. 
If it is, I can assure him that there is one of us—one of the 
most constant and respectful of his readers—who does 
not rejoice over the Bishop of Georgia’s letter to the extent 
ofone farthing. True, I did not see the Bishop of Georgia’s 
letter, but I should not have rejoiced over it if I had. I 
do not find the proposal to transfer General Oglethorpe’s 
remains to America “ repellent.” The world is so full of 
a number of things that what happens to General Ogle- 

’s bones does not cause even a ripple of emotion in 
my breast. There are Englishmen, we are told by the 
leader-writer, who have been scandalised by “ the brutal 
absurdity of this scheme,” but, with real scandals such as 
the congestion of traffic in the Strand all about us, I find 
it somewhat difficult to share their indignation. Have 
these people no bowels that they have to take such pains 
in order to find some object for their righteous anger ? 
Have they not noticed the difficulty of obtaining a cup of 
good coffee in a London restaurant? Have they not 
considered the high price of oysters? Had I but time, 
I could name a hundred such grave matters that will move 
an ordinary Londoner long before he will waste a cross 
word on the bones of General Oglethorpe. 

For what are the bones of General Oglethorpe more than 
the bones of any other man? And what are the bones of 
any man but food for the earth which is food for worms ? 
There is, indeed, good reason for keeping a man’s bones 
together, if it is true that his body will at the last day be 
put together again, and if the absence of a bone might, 
as certain men have thought, cause delay and confusion 
in Paradise. I remember the awed curiosity with which, 
as a child, I regarded a one-armed farm labourer who was 
said to have had the amputated arm buried in a little box 
in the grave in which the rest of him would one day join it. 
But few men now believe that it is necessary in this way to 
keep their bones together as a convenience for the angels. 
They have a sentiment about their graves and about the 
graves of their people, but I doubt if they care what happens 
to the bones either of themselves or their people at the end of 
a thousand years, if the bones will still be there. They would 
feel horror at any disturbance of the dead in the near 
future. Most men would shrink even from bequeathing 
their own dead bodies to a medical school for dissection, 
so strong is the association of the idea of life with the 
body even when it is decayed in death. I am not sure, 
however, that I should object to the notion of my skull 
being handed round among medical students in China a 
thousand years hence. I cannot be interested in what 
happens to my bones at that date, and, if you shorten 
the period to a hundred years, I do not know that I can 
feel greatly concerned over what is to happen to my bones 
even at the end of a century. Certainly, if any small 
committee wishes to exhume them and pay national 
honour to such dismal relics, they are welcome to them. 
I shall not have much respect for the intelligence of the 
committee, but, if called up at a spiritualist séance, I am 
confident I shall not describe the proposal to unbury me 
Not, of course, that I should like my 
bones to be exported to America. Even the indignation 
over the bones of General Oglethorpe is to some extent 
justifiable if it arises from a sense of the indignity of 
sending the vertebrae and thigh bones of a dead soldier 
to a wineless land. “Dry as a bone,” we say in the 
proverb; but we have no wish to see our dry bones 
Teposing in the soil of a country that is dry on principle. 
If America desires my bones in a hundred years, she 
must mend her ways. 

Apart from this, there is something touching in the 
desire of Georgia University for the bones of General 
Oglethorpe. Great men leave so little behind them that 
has a substantial and tangible reality for the coming 





generations. It is human to wish to possess some material 
thing that was actually a part of the great dead. A lock 
of Milton’s hair, an eye tooth of Shakespeare, the skull 
of Chaucer—any of these things, if they could be proved 
genuine, would fetch high prices among the rich men 
who venerate antiquity. Why, it is pleasant even to be 
shown a chair in which Dickens once sat; and, if you 
gave me a spelling-book signed with the name of John 
Keats, I should have a possession which would make me 
feel on one point superior to all the world. How precious 
to many people are relics of Mary Queen of Scots or of 
Napoleon! How precious is the uniform or the sword 
of a soldier in an ancient war that has engaged our imagina- 
tions! This love of relics, indeed, is almost inevitable in 
those who have a strong sense of the past. Here, we 
feel, we get nearer reality, as though to glance on the 
empty shoe of a dead queen were a magical means of 
coming into the presence of the queen as she lived. All 
through the Middle Ages men had this feeling about the 
bones of the saints, and even went so far as to believe 
that the tooth of a dead saint could perform the same 
miracles that the saint performed while he was alive. 
If this pathetic faith waned, it was largely because the 
business men intervened and, in order to meet the demand, 
produced many more teeth than could be fitted into any 
saint’s mouth. But the belief in the power of relics still 
survives, and it is not many years since a man I know, 
who had complained of toothache, was taken out of the 
room by his host with a knowing look that persuaded him 
that he was being taken into another room for a tumbler 
of whiskey but that merely turned out to mean that his 
host was about to show him the alleged molar of a saint 
and to advise him to rub it against his cheek. I do not 
suppose the bones of General Oglethorpe would ever be 
used as a cure for toothache if they were taken to America, 
but at least young Georgians, fired with the love of their 
country’s past, could stand beside them and thrill as though 
the heroism of the dead were passing into their own bones. 
One thing is certain. The bones would do, at least, as much 
good in America as they are doing in England. And, if any- 
thing of antiquity must be exported to America, I had 
rather it were the bones of a general than a great picture 
or a great library. On the whole, however, though I can 
be tolerably philosophic about it, I have a natural dislike 
of the disturbance of the dead. I could even half- 
sympathise with the superstitions of those who attributed 
all kinds of disasters to the attempt to break in upon the 
long silence of Tutankhamen. At the same time, whether 
it is the bones of General Oglethorpe or the mummy of 
Tutankhamen, the fate of neither matters save in so far 
as feelings of affection or of reverence have gathered 
round them. If the feeling against the removal of a 
mummy or of dead bones is strong, I should be against 
removing them. But, if I thought dead bones would be 
more honoured in America than in England, I should 
be for sending them to America. And, if America wished 
to have more bones, I should merely think that America 
is a rather amusing country, and remember that we, too, 
in Europe bought the bones of the saints for many cen- 
turies and therefore belong to an equally amusing con- 
tinent. But I cannot see any reason for being shocked, 
horrified, disgusted, or nauseated. That is taking dead 
bones far too seriously. v. ¥. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE IN 
THE AIR 


OUR kinds of creatures, not counting man, have 
solved the problem of flight—insects, the extinct 
flying dragons, bats, and birds. But the finest 
solution of the four is certainly the last. For the flight 
of birds is the most masterly, the most economical, and 
the most beautiful kind of flight. Many a bird flies a 
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mile in a minute, and some of them on their migratory 
flight put a girdle round at least a quarter of the globe. 
And for beauty, think of the swallows flying south, the 
flock of cranes at a great height, the lapwings as they 
“tremble up to cloud,” the lark at heaven’s gate, the 
dignified heron appearing to be leisurely yet passing at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour, the hovering kestrel, the 
poised humming bird, the gulls gliding against the wind, 
the skein of wild geese in their lofty chevron, and the 
kingfisher darting upstream like an arrow made out of a 
piece of rainbow. 

The biblical phrase, “‘ the way of the eagle in the air,” 
may be used to include the whole wonder of flight, 
though the primary reference was probably to the more 
or less mysterious “sailing” so characteristic of the 
vulture, which with wing-strokes few and far between 
describes magnificent spirals in the sky. The eagle, like 
our Golden Eagle, is indeed one of the birds that exhibit 
“sailing,” but it also “glides” and it also strikes the 
air after the fashion of any ordinary bird. So we keep 
to the old version, “the way of the eagle,” since we 
wish to speak of all three kinds of flight—“ sailing,” 
“* gliding,” and “‘ beating the air.” Let us take the com- 
monest first; it is marvel enough. 

There are many birds which never show but one method 
of flight—the ordinary, everyday flight—which has been 
compared to rowing since Fabricius of Aquapendente 
wrote his famous treatise, De actione alarum, in 1618. 
The comparison is handy, and it has undeniable useful- 
ness. Perhaps it tends a little to make one forget that 
the boat is supported by the water, whereas the bird 
has to keep itself from falling by displacing large masses 
of air. A better comparison might have been with a 
man swimming by the use of his hands only. The down- 
ward component in his stroke keeps him from sinking in 
the water, while the backward component urges him 
forward. 

In a general way we may still think of a bird in its 
ordinary flight as rowing or as swimming in the air; but 
neither comparison is quite satisfactory. The fact is, 
there is not in the wing-stroke so much of the backward 
component as in rowing and swimming. jWhat is it that 
actually happens? In a recent analysis of the flight of 
birds by a French zoologist, A. Magnan, who has the 
advantage of being familiar with man’s flying devices, 
the account given is something like this. Let us suppose 
that the bird has got agoing by a leap into the air, or 
by taking a little run as cormorants do, or by launching 
itself from a height as in the case of puffins, what then? 
The wings start from a more or less vertical position, 
and everyone is familiar with the noisy “clap” they 
give in pigeons when they hit one another forcibly above 
the bird’s back. They are drawn forwards, downwards, 
slightly backwards, and then up again for the next stroke. 
It is a complex movement. 

The wings are carried forwards and then downwards, 
striking the air with a brusque blow and displacing a mass 
of air on the whole downwards. “As soon as the wings 
find their point d’appui, the bird, using them like two 
crutches pressed against solid ground, projects itself 
forwards, making an actual leap in space.” By the end of 
this leap the wings have moved a little backwards and have 
begun to re-ascend for the next stroke. The ordinary 
flight of the bird is, according to Magnan, like the progress 
of a strong man using crutches. Its horizontal path in the 
air is undulatory with alternate dips and rises, but the 
greater the number of strokes per second the more rapidly 
do the undulations succeed one another and the more level 
the trajectory appears to be. In many small birds, like 
pipits and wagtails, the jerky or undulatory character of 
the flight is very noticeable. In many cases we see the 
bird use its aerial crutches energetically and bound forward, 
pressing its wings close to its body until it is time for the 
next downward thrust. We are not of course suggesting 





that there is no backward component in the stroke; that 
would be absurd; or that what we have said is more than 
an impressionist view of a very complex series of move. 
ments, depending on many factors; but our point is that 
Magnan’s suggestion of wings as crutches is a useful supple- 
ment to the time-honoured view of wings as oars. 

Perhaps the most primitive kind of flight is “gliding,” 
when the wings serve as passive parachutes or vol-planes, 
A pigeon launches itself from the dove-cot, and with 
expanded wings glides beautifully to earth. By altering 
the poise or tilt of the body the direction of the glide can 
be regulated. We watch a herring gull flying from the 
fields to the sea with slow strokes of its wings, perhaps 
three or four in a second. When it is above the escarpment 
of the shore-cliff it meets an ascending air-current from the 
sea, and we see it “ rest on its oars” and glide forwards 
without a stroke. This is approaching sailing, but it is, we 
think, nearer gliding, for it does not last long and the gull 
is in the main taking advantage of the momentum acquired 
by the vigorous wing-strokes as it flew over the fields. In 
any case we can see gulls gliding or planing on a perfectly 
quiet day: they get a certain amount of way on by beating 
the air, and then they glide. The same combination of 
beating and gliding is very familiar in birds of the crow 
family. In the course of the glide there is a gradual loss of 
velocity and a slow sinking if there are no currents strong 
enough to be of use. 

The most superb kind of flight is the “ sailing ” to which 
the old observer referred when he spoke of the wonder of 
the eagle in the air. It is most famous, perhaps, in the 
case of the albatross. The distinctive feature is the pro- 
longed progression without definite wing-strokes, which 
does not mean that no muscular work is being done for the 
bird has become as habituated as a yachtsman to make the 
most of sails and wind. What a magnificent living sail the 
wing of an albatross is—sensitive, responsive, elastic, and 
automatically adjustable! From tip to tip there may be 
a span of eleven feet eight. What one sees is almost like a 
contradiction in terms, for the albatross sails round the 
ship, against the wind and with the wind, for half an hour 
at a time, and one cannot detect a single stroke of the wings. 
There is trembling and tilting and veering ; there are active 
changes of neck and tail and there are alterations of the 
centre of gravity ; but nothing one can call a stroke. One 
remembers how carefully Darwin watched the Condors of 
the Andes, and how he wrote in his journal: “* Near Lima, 
I watched several for nearly half an hour, without once 
taking off my eyes; they moved in large curves, sweeping 
in circles, descending and ascending without giving a single 
flap.” What is the solution of the puzzle ? 

Part of the solution is this. The sailing bird takes 
advantage of currents in the air, both ascending and 
horizontal, but chiefly the latter. Having got considerable 
way on by striking the air in the usual fashion, it continues 
against the wind with its wings outspread and taut, and is 
borne upwards and forwards. It gains in energy of positior, 
it is rising in the air; it loses in energy of translation, its 
velocity diminishes. When it is slowing down dangerously 
it tilts its body and turns, and in so doing in some cases, at 
least, it alters neck and tail and centre of gravity. Thus it 
sails with the wind behind it, and changes energy of position 
into energy of translation, adding on what the wind 
supplies. When it has descended a bit and attained a high 
velocity, it tilts and turns again and recommences the ascent. 
In rapid movement through the air, where there is so little 
friction, something may be due to slight wing-oscillations, 
which cannot be called strokes and to changes in the complex 
curvature of the underside of the wings, but in the maim 
the solution of the puzzle is the bird’s utilisation of ascend- 
ing and horizontal air-currents. Two things must be kept 
in mind, that the bird is not a kite, but a living organism, 
which can actively adjust itself in the air, and that air 
movements are complex, often in gusts, sometimes Mm 
vortices, sometimes differing in rate at different levels. In 
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any case “ sailing” is a very remarkable kind of locomotion. 
It finds its best expression in birds with a large sail-area in 
proportion to body-weight, such as vultures and eagles, 
buzzards and kites among terrestrial birds of prey ; albatross, 
frigate-bird, and Great Shearwater among birds of the sea. 
It is well seen in birds so different as the Great Black- 
backed Gull and the Storm Petrel or Mother Carey’s 
Chicken. In Britain it may be readily watched in the Solan 
Goose or Gannet, which ends its masterly sailing with a 
consummate dive. J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


‘ies seems to me danger as well as absurdity 
in the assumption that the policy of Preferences 
is going to carry our parties, or even the Con- 
servative Party, along with it. Certainly our friends 
from the Dominions should be warned against any such 
assumption. There is always a Protectionist party in 
this country, as there is always a Free Trade party. But 
there is an important difference between them. The 
Free Traders are always united, and the Protectionists 
are always divided. First there is the eternal war between 
agrarian Protectionists and industrial Protectionists, whose 
interests the wit of man has not reconciled and never 
will, And then there is the battle between one kind of 
industrial Protectionist and another. At the root of it, 
Protection means nothing more than giving one trade an 
unfair advantage over another. Now I doubt whether 
there is a constituency in England which, for one trade 
that is likely to benefit by a protective tax, could not 
show two or three that would be hurt by it, for the simple 
reason that, as one finished product is often the raw 
material of another, or of others, the monopoly price 
secured for the first class of industries is a handicap on 
the rest. The greatly predominant interest in our case 
happens to be that of free imports. That is the touch- 
stone of all our parties—Liberal, Labour or Conservative. 
The great economic interest finally controls all of them. 
For example, I have heard a great deal of irresponsible 
chatter during the last few days about the Labour Party 
going Protectionist. Here and there a Protectionist 
pocket may be discovered, but the line of the Herald and 
of the party leaders (I know no Protectionist among them) 
is decisive of the mass opinion of the party. There are 
resounding prophecies of what the Morning Post party 
is going to do in the way of campaigning inside and outside 
the Conservative ranks, and of the fearful impression 
these preparations make on the Ministry. Again, I am 
not excited. If the Tory Party want a second Waterloo, 
they can have it. 


A LONDON 


* * ~ 


Preferences stand in a rather different category. There 
are, broadly speaking, three favouring slants of wind— 
the tenderness towards the Dominions, the weakness of 
the Liberals, and (judging by the tone of their press) a 
possible defection of the Lloyd Georgians. On the other 
hand, there is a new electoral factor which, as even our 
Pip and Squeak journalism can see, fairly outweighs all 
the others. That is the women’s vote. This is of various 
types, but I fancy the most experienced canvasser would 
certify to its final concentration on housewife’s politics. 
Touch food prices—and fruit happens to be a food of 
growing importance with us—and you lose the women’s 
vote and interest. And suggest that there is a sort of 


conspiracy among the well-fed, high-waged people of the 
Dominions to raise the cost of foodstuffs for the benefit of 
their communities (some of whom do their best to shut 
British goods out), and you shake the sentimental tie 
with the Dominions and greatly complicate the political 
one. Let the Dominion Premiers be well advised of this. 
There will not only be a hot campaign, if the Preferential- 





Protectionist issue is forced, but things will be said in the 
course of it that may seriously weaken the Imperial bond. 
~ * * 


It is some relief to know that while Millerand, Poincaré 
et Compagnie are preparing to put France under a jingo- 
clerical autocracy (with Millerand, Poincaré, Tardieu and 
a few other worthies fighting each other for its control), 
Germany has gone no further than a Parliamentary 
dictatorship. As with our own Oliver, there is to be a 
cum-Parliament autocracy, not (at present) a sine- or 
contra-Parliament one. The advantage of this is 
obvious. It helps to ward off a Communist revolution, 
to be followed, in all probability, by a Bavarian secession. 
A second danger is also postponed. Stinnes has played 
fair. The industrialists will not (indeed, they cannot) 
sell the Ruhr to France, now brought up with the complete 
bankruptcy of her policy. Reparations are gone, for now 
Germany neither can nor will pay a farthing’s worth of 
money, coal, or any other kind of goods. Security is 
gone, for all Germany is aglow with hatred of France, while 
most of the rest of Europe smoulders with irritation and 
disgust. Unhappily, it is the body of the Ruhr that 
really pays. Degoutte’s demands, which I detailed last 
week, crush out the last hopes of a return to industry. 
He has demanded coal and coal tax, without providing 
workmen to get the one, or industries to pay for the other. 
All this the French Pharaoh has got on his heavy hands. 

* - + 

Meanwhile, our hopeless Government, speaking with one 
voice to-day and another to-morrow, misleads public 
opinion at the moment when it is in greatest need of good 
direction. Take that wise and eminent statesman, Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks. This gentleman warns the German 
Government and people that if they dare to “ dump ” upon 
these shores the enormous surplus of steel goods accumulated 
in the Ruhr, means will have to be taken to exclude it. 
What are the facts? There is no such massed surplus. 
The total unsold output for the Ruhr is about 2} million 
tons. Of this, the French have already seized 1} million 
tons, which they are trying to sell back to Germany at 
little more than rubbish prices. Most of the balance 
will probably be consumed in Germany. Now turn to the 
other—the true—side of the picture. The real, though 
unannounced, effort of the French is to force the Ruhr 
back to work (without offering any relaxation of the 
Occupation), in order to produce for the Lorraine furnaces 
enough coke to bring up their productivity to its maximum 
of twelve million tons of steel. The French consumption 
amounts to about four million tons, leaving the balance 
of eight million tons for sale abroad in competition, of 
course, with our output of steel. On the other hand, if 
German production were restored and directed to its normal 
uses, the German consumption of steel would be about 
fifteen million tons. This, having regard to her own 
productive power, would enable Germany to consume a 
good part of the British surplus of about seven million tons. 
Thus the Joynson-Hicksites, who appear to be at feud with 
the rival, though nominally associated, tribe of the Bald- 
winites, go about manufacturing rods for the backs of the 
British people. ' 

But what real danger is there to British trade in a 
revival of Germany? Only on the theory that trade is a 
scrap among cut-throats, and that there is no such thing 
as mutual or co-operative enterprise. There, for example, 
is Russia. She is palpably reviving, so fast and so regu- 
larly that one can safely predict her full re-absorption into 
the great economic circle. That means an early demand, 
on a large scale, for western credit and western goods. 
Why on earth should not Germany and England join hands 
in this work of reparation? They need not tread on each 

other’s toes, the work being ample enough for all Europe 
to take part in it, or, on the other hand, engage in a vulgar 
game of grab, which, by the reaction it produced in Russia, 
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would merely defeat its own ends. But for this the barrier 
against Russia, which never ought to have been raised, 
must be thrown down. And for that purpose again it is 
necessary for the Prime Minister to produce, if he can 
produce, a definite policy, in place of the warm mush of 
philanthropic phrases with which he feeds the British 


public. We agree that Germany ought to be saved, and 
that it is a “ British interest ” that she should be saved. 
Well, we cannot go to war with France to save her. But 
there is no reason why we should not enter into an economic 
partnership with her, a purpose good in itself, and of mutual 
advantage. 
* * . 

All the returned pilgrims from Birmingham whom 
I have seen have come back in a state of amazed ecstasy 
about Back to Methuselah. They describe their joys and 
sufferings almost as musically as Tannhauser. Their 
pains were of the middle passage, but these were com- 
pletely outdone by the raptures of the opening and the 
close. With the former Miss Evans’s miraculous appear- 
ance as the serpent in Eden—green with subtlety—may 
have had something to do. The latter were pure Shaw. 
I am not surprised. If anyone will read Back to Methu- 
selah a second time, as I have done, he will find that his 
shrinking from the cold touch of its ascetic philosophy 
disappears, and that he realises the full beauty of the con- 
ception, through its slow, massive, at periods inadequate, 
development, till it emerges in the likeness of pure poetry. 
In fact, Mr. Shaw’s triumph at Birmingham was not at 
all that of the wit or the intellectualist. It was a kind of 


Faustian transfiguration. 
- * * 


A friend writes from Singapore : 

If they cost a penny, the naval works and tanks at Singapore 
will cost twenty millions before they’re finished ; and offer a superb 
target, should trouble come. The Japs have acquired from the 
Sultan of Johore a tract of land 120 miles by 100—opposite the 
island of Singapore, on the mainland ; heaven knows why. Cer- 
tainly they are an inscrutable little people, and they have that 
dangerous obsession, the inferiority complex, which at times makes 
them very difficult. My own feeling is that the money spent on 
Singapore is wasted. The place cannot be defended—and naturally 
the attacks would be made by ‘planes. Moreover, the danger is 
probably greatly overestimated by official intelligence depart- 
ments, which must have bogies to play with. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


PANEL DOCTORS AND THEIR PAY 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—There is much sound commonsense in the article by 
Dr. Roberts, but I venture to offer comment on two points. 
“The problem is to make it as much worth a doctor’s while to 
minister to the needs of poor people as of rich.” Judged in 
this way, there is little hope of a “‘ successful” panel system— 
so long as we indulge in poverty. ‘‘ Approved Society officials” 
having some “commercial intelligence” recognise this, and 
some of us are doing what we can to persuade our fellows that 
we can’t afford to indulge in poverty. That is why we read 
Tue New Statesman, and it is perhaps in part the reason why 
we are Approved Society officials, if I may risk the ambiguity. 

That brings me towards the second point on which I disagree 
with the writer of the article. The Approved Society official 
is not going to be content with the less skilled practitioners of 
medicine. He is not satisfied with the service, but he does not 
believe that the reduction of the fee to 8s. or 8s. 6d. will materi- 
ally affect the service. There will, he believes, be very few 
doctors actually lost to the panel through the reduction of the 
fee, and those lost will not be the best—for I accept the criteria 
suggested by the article. Those remaining on the panel will 
not give seriously inferior service on account of dissatisfaction. 
If there were any question of the 8s. or 8s. 6d. being insufficient 
to permit of the medical man’s maintaining a (relatively) fair 
standard of living, the case would be different. The official's 
view is that the doctors are simply fighting—as they are entirely 
at liberty to do—for the best price they can exact. His com- 





mercial intelligence (I like the phrase) tells him that the highe 
fee must be paid by someone. H.M. Government refuses t, 
pay. It must, therefore, be paid from National Health Insurang 
That means that either the contributions must 
higher or benefits lower than they would be if the fee were lower, 
In other words, the insured person will have so much the leg 
income in health or in disease. Some other things are as essep. 
tial in the fight against disease as medical service, as has pre. 
viously been indicated by Dr. Roberts.—Yours, etc., 
T. Wrii1am WALLACE, Assistant Secretary, 
Scottish Clerks’ Association. 










Glasgow, 
October 15th. 





OSPREYS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—With regard to ‘“‘ Wayfarer’s ’’ final paragraph in your 
issue of October 13th, the British Plumage Act of 1921 is not 
retrospective in action, nor does it cover the exhibition and 
sale of plumages. Messrs. Kendal, Milne & Co. have, therefor, 
the right “‘ to display and sell these goods,” even if they ar 
contraband—e.g., those that have succeeded in escaping the 
vigilance of the Customs authorities. 

On the other hand, large consignments of “jospreys”’ haye 
not succeeded 1n slipping through, so that the firm in question 
must be depending upon stocks accumulated before the Act 
came into operation.—Yours, etc., 












H. J. MAssIncuam, 






PLAYS AND FILMS 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Since Mr. George Bernard Shaw settled the destiny 
of the novel in this cinema-ridden era with the remark that 
* fiction will take care of itself under any circumstances,” the 
interesting point has been raised whether the cinema threatens 
the play. Not the drama as a whole, mind, but in thos 
isolated cases where a play and a film are brought into direct 
competitive rivalry. 

I do not suggest, of course, that plays of the calibre of Back 
to Methuselah will ever be relegated to the dead silence of the 
picture palace, but what is going to happen with pieces of 
sheer action like The Prisoner of Zenda? Are they as good 
on the screen as on the stage, better or worse ? 

This direct competition between the footlights and the film 
is a very recent development in theatrical history, and I per 
sonally have not yet had the dual experience of playing the 
same part in both media. I should be inclined to think, 
however, that on the whole, as far as conveying the actual 
drama is concerned, the stage will always hold its own ; it has 
finer perspective, whereas the strong suit of the cinema is 
panorama. I believe “the play’s the thing” still, in spite 
of this competition, but if it develops as it threatens to, how 
long is it going to remain so ?—Yours, etc., 

Fay ComPrTon. 



















Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 


SECULAR FUNERALS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Referring to Mr. Ratcliffe’s letter in your issue of the 
6th inst., and to Mr. Standring’s in that of the 13th, will you 
kindly allow me to say that Messrs. Watts & Co., Johnson's 
Court, publish a booklet entitled A Burial Service, by Mr. W. S. 
Godfrey, and that Mr. F. J. Gould’s Funeral Services without 
Theology has lately appeared in a second edition, published by 
the Rationalist Press Association, at 2s. 6d. and 1s.6d? The 
latter work is well known, though evidently not by Mr. 
Standring, and contains forms of service suitable for the burial 
or cremation of persons who have died at various periods of 
life.—Yours, etc. Cuas. T. GoRHAM, 

Secretary Rationalist Press Association. 


THE CENSOR AND OUR BETTERS 


To the Editor of Tuzt New STaTEesMAn. 

S1r,—In connection with Mr. Thorp’s pointful letter last week 
on the Censor’s absurd activities, I should be most obliged to 
any reader or dramatist who sent me information about the 
Censor’s recent interferences. We cannot get rid of the censor 
ship of the Lord Chamberiain at present, but Mr. Street, 
Reader of Plays, is a man with an artistic conscience. Criticism 
is the only thing to keep it from going to sleep in the atmo 
sphere of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. I want to be briefed.— 
Yours, ete., DesmMonp MacCarTHy. 
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Miscellany 


FEW, BUT ROSES 


RECENT writer on Tennyson has suggested as 
A an explanation of the hero-worship of the 
Victorians that “‘the more the scientists shook 
their faith in God, the more did they invest their con- 
temporaries with divine attributes.” One may suspect 
that the cause lay rather in the seriousness with which 
that age took things generally. But, at all events, that 
motive has ceased to work with us, and in a Cambridge 
teeming with savants who split, not the traditional hair, 
but the atom itself, no devout hand lays wreaths of bay 
on the steps of Whewell’s Court. And whereas enthusiasts 
swarmed stealthily up the very elms of Farringford to 
watch a short-sighted laureate disport himself at battledore 
and shuttlecock, not a head turns now as down King’s 
Parade passes the author of the Shropshire Lad. Not 
that, in this particular case, one would recommend the 
most undaunted American “ big game ” hunter to attempt 
closer approaches; or that in general anyone need sigh 
for Victorian Schwarmerei here again; but there are other 
extremes. We have learnt to take Professor Housman 
for granted as a poet; perhaps we have learnt the lesson a 
little too thoroughly. Must we wait to bury Cesar before 
we praise him to the full, for the earth to cover it before 
we realise how much has meant to us this shadow of a 
great rock in the weary land of modern verse, so boundless 
and so bare? Professor Housman has given us his “ last ” 
poems; so that we can see his work, it is to be feared, 
already as a whole, if not so steadily as posterity. For 
that posterity will read him, seems to me as (humanly) 
certain, as it is dubious if there are more than two other 
living English poets of whom the same can be said. When 
Last Poems appeared, the reviews paid, indeed, their tributes 
to his verse and style and beauty—such tributes as adorn 
the wrappers of half a hundred other poets, in the inflated 
currency of to-day; but when it came to certain other 
characteristics, there appeared in their criticisms a tone 
ludicrously like the reluctant testimony of conjured devils. 
The view of life that breathes through these poems, the 
essence of their being, was passed gingerly over, with 
a mild deprecation, perhaps, of some particularly defiant 
utterance, or a pious wish that Professor Housman were 
less pessimistic—much as one might sigh what an agreeable 
play Hamlet might be without that depressing prince. 
Indeed, it recalls the advertisement I received the other 
day of a selected edition of Voltaire : “‘ Tout en reproduisant 
la physiognomie du poéte philosophe, l’auteur s'est 
appliqué avec le plus grand soin a ne rien laisser passer 
qui pit choquer les susceptibilités de qui que ce soit,”— 
& recommendation calculated to make the dead chuckle 
in his grave. 

But one cannot believe that posterity, if statesmen 
allow us that luxury, will fall into this half-hearted, 
impertinent folly. Wondering what the Georgians really 
thought and felt about existence—turning wearily from 
piles of little poets who busied themselves scrabbling 
illuminated miniatures in the margin of the book of life, 
and with slight disgust from such typical Georgianisms 
as Sir Oliver Lodge and Canon Barnes exchanging bouquets 
of pious nothings before edified audiences at the British 
Association—they will find here one answer to their 
question, one personality among so many echoing masks, 
one reading of life, wrong maybe, but blurred and cor- 
Tupted at least with no optimistic emendations, and 
rendered into English of a purity that English literature 

4s not surpassed. Some, rejecting his interpretation, 
will yet recognise, if they are human, that in moods, 
at least, they too have felt the same, and will hope, if 

are wise, that though differing they enjoy him none 
the less; and some, sharing his view of life, will know 


that they enjoy him yet the more. And nobody will 
deprecate. 

In pre-war Cambridge, which seemed so much more 
exciting than it does now (though this is doubtless mere 
middle-age), one of the greatest of excitements was the 
newcomer’s discovery everywhere, in its little red binding, 
of the Shropshire Lad—the expression, so long inarticulately 
wanted, here found at last, of the resentment, the defiance, 
the luxuriant sadness (sentiment, I suppose, some will 
call it) of youth. With what expectation one waited in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Arts School amid an audience that 
seemed unworthily sparse, for the first sight of the poet— 
and in what perplexity one went away! Could this quiet, 
immaculate figure, setting straight, with even-voiced, 
passionless, unresting minuteness the jots and tittles of 
a fifth-rate ancient whose whole epic was not worth one 
stanza of his own—could this be the same? Only the 
lines about the mouth with their look of quiet, unutterable 
distaste, only the calm, relentless, bitter logic, as of destiny 
itself, with which some sprawling German commentator 
was broken into little pieces and dropped into the void, 
seemed in the least recognisable features. One came away 
feeling as if one had been watching a disguised Apollo 
picking the oakum of Admetus—divinely—but oakum! 
Had I known them then, I should surely have thought of 
those lines of Matthew Arnold to (of all things in this 
connection) a Gipsy Child: 

Is the calm thine of stoic souls, who weigh 
Life well, and find it wanting, nor deplore : 
But in disdainful silence, turn away, 
Stand mute, self-centred, stern, and dream no more ? 
And had I been a prophet, I should have thought too of the 
verse that follows: 
Once ere the day decline, thou shalt discern, 
Oh once, ere night, in thy success thy chain. 
Ere the long evening close, thou shalt return, 
And wear thy majesty of grief again. 
But in those days Last Poems were beyond our hopes, 
and none dreamed of a second sunrise that should make the 
Sphinx of the desert once more a Memnon of the dawn. 
It was cause for gratefulness enough that the Shropshire 
Lad was there—that and the poetry of Morris—to bear 
one through the war. 

Arnold, indeed, the poet-professor of the sister University 
with his classicism and his Virgilian majesty of sorrow, is 
Professor Housman’s nearest kin in English literature ; 
and for a third to join with these, we must look to the 
disdainful yet tender brevity of Landor. In no other 
three of our poets have the spirits of Greece, Rome, and 
England found that happy mixture of their elements which 
lives in them—the grace and lucid sadness of the flutes of 
Hellas, the proud glitter and the stab of the short Roman 
sword, the sweetness and strength of the English country- 
side. Arnold doubted more, and wailed because he 
doubted, till harder men lost patience with his “ nibbling 
and quibbling” about belief; he was sometimes prim; 
and, unsurpassed as his best work is, and far wider in its 
range, he had not, technically, the sureness of the later 
poet’s touch. Landor was less subtle and, likewise, less 
sure. It is a curiosity of literature that so late in the 
development of English poetry it should have been possible 
to bring harmonies so new, so invariably perfect out of some 
of its most hackneyed metres. Swinburne produced many 
of his miracles by brilliant modifications of old metrical 
forms. Beddoes recaptured, as no one since has done, the 
secret magic of Elizabethan blank verse. But Professor 
Housman modifies little and recaptures nothing; though 
the Carolines used some of his verse-forms to perfection, 
they are not like him. And when one sits down and puzzles 
where one has seen anything really akin to this Melchizedek, 
there comes only the unexpected half-answer: “ In 
Heine.” The belief that there is here more than coincidence 


is strengthened when one recognizes in the flower of 
“* Sinner’s Rue ”’ no other than the German’s Armesiinder- 
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blum—the blue floweret that grows at cross-roads on the 
mounds of the slayers of themselves. 

But this does not go far towards explaining how his 
effects are produced ; it is easy to docket the artifices he 
so boldly and openly uses, such as the assonance and 
alliteration of : 

Ah, past the plunge of plummet, 
In seas I cannot sound, 


My heart and soul and senses, 
World without end, are drowned. 


His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


There flowers no balm to sain him 
From east of earth to west 
That’s lost for everlasting 
The heart out of his breast ; 
or the haunting 
From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world. 
It is simple to note the repetition carried even beyond 
Roman bounds till, once, it becomes a little  self- 
caricaturish : 
The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal. 
But the charm endures where these devices are not ; there 
are so many strings to this bow with its sweet swallow- 
song—pause and shift of stress, fingering and vowel-play, 
and, above all, the skill which keeps the diction of these 
lyrics so simple and close to the directness of prose, without 
ever transgressing that fatal boundary, by its perfect 
intermingling of the unexpected word with the speech of 
everyday, of the unexpected thought with the looked-for 
conclusion. Indeed, his Shropshire lads talk with just that 
“wild civility” for which Herrick praised his love: 


There flowers no balm to sain him... 


From far, from eve and morning 
And yon twelve-winded sky . . . 


But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts, 

And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearis. 


But perhaps the supreme example of the sudden sting 
the verse leaves in the hearer’s heart, as with all the wonder 
of a serpent’s suppleness it glides away, is in the last but 
one of all the poems : 

On russet floors, by waters idle, 
The pine lets fall its cone ; 

The cuckoo shouts all day at nothing 
In leafy dells alone ; 

And traveller’s joy beguiles in autumn 
Hearts that have lost their own. 

In the second volume, as a whole, indeed, if there is 
any development, it is an extension of this device of sudden 
check and unexpected pleasure to the rhythm also: 

*“What sound awakened me, I wonder, 
For now ‘tis dumb.” 
“* Wheels on the road, most like, or thunder : 
Lie down ; *twas not the drum.” ba 
or, best of all: 
Wenlock Edge was umbered, 
And bright was Abdon Burf, 
And warm between them slumbered E} 
The smooth green miles of turf ; 
Until from grass and clover 
The upshot beam would fade, ry 
And England over by 
Advanced the lofty shade. 

And, with this, there goes a growing boldness in the 
surprises of the thought, a use of metaphors quite “meta- 
physical,” such as that ironic “foolscap” wherewith 
night’s cone-shaped shadow crowns the earth eternally, 
or that last mantle which cured Dick’s lifelong hatred of 


the cold: 





Fall, winter, fall: for he, 
Prompt hand and headpiece clever, 
Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 
An overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe. 

These things produce their complete effect just because 
the power to contrive them is controlled with a rigid 
economy; so that the general impression these lyrig 
leave is of a strength that never needs to strive or cry, 
a beauty whose quality is never strained. “Schiller,” 
observed Coleridge, “sets you a whole town afire. But 
Shakespeare drops you a handkerchief.” And, as there is 
no strain, so there are no collapses; if we could spar 
anything, it would be some of the poems on soldiers and op 
gallows. But such exceptions are few, and the most serious 
challenge to Housman’s position will be his want of bulk, 
I do not think that need trouble us greatly ; these poems, 
as Meleager said of Sappho’s, are “few, but roses.” The 
poems of Catullus are likewise few. 

But the spell of this poetry does not live merely in its 
technical perfections, in its pure beauty, in the happy 
way it has won a province of its own, like Hardy’s Wessex, 
in the heart of England, in the flowery grace with which 
it wears its ancient learning, so that the reader recognises 
on Shropshire lips, with a stab of spiritual homesickness, 
the well-known accents of Sarpedon and Achilles or some 
echo of the laconic fortitude of Rome; and the water, 
not of “ Nile” only, but of Simois and Scamander, Ilissus 
and Tiber, 

spills its overflow 
Beside the Severn’s dead. 
It is, as Milton demanded, not only “simple” and 
“sensuous,” but “passionate” also, as the perfect in style 
often fails to be; and it is “ criticism of life” after Arnold’s 
heart. Not popular criticism, indeed; pessimism s0 
unflinching and inflexible is to be found in few English 
poets apart from Hardy and James Thomson. And even 
Mr. Hardy has sometimes wavered and of late grown mys 
teriously to resent the name; there is nothing in Professor 
Housman’s work that could lend itself to such irony as 
the recent spectacle of babes and sucklings chanting a 
judiciously selected chorus of The Dynasts in honour of 
the Prince’s visit to Dorchester. 

This attitude to life many good people find bewildering 

and indecent : 
Terence, this is stupid stuff ; 
You eat your victuals fast enough. 
Browning, at the rare morfents when the voice of a groaning 
creation pierced his complacent ears, took refuge in the 
plea that one could really only speak for oneself and that 
he found life very tolerable. To others, life seems like the 
cave, not of Plato, but of Polyphemus; to a favoured 
few the ogre grants the boon of being last devoured ; are 
they expected gratefully to rejoice in the commodiousness 
of the cavern and the courtesy of the Cyclops ?_ The injuries 
of existence are deep enough without that insult; and 
from the conventional consolations tossed like straws to 
the drowning, they turn to the last shreds of certainty, 
their own feelings before the shadow-pageant of phenomena, 
their power to appreciate the irony of the comedy, the 
beauty of the tragedy of things. A Swift, frenzied by 
the spectacle of the “oppression that makes a wise man 
mad,” cries “Vive la bagatelle”’: 
And the feather-pate of folly 
Bears the falling sky. 
A Thomson, again, finds in the defiance of despair despair’s 
one palliative, as the old king of Pontus in poison poison’s 
antidote. 
Mithridates, he died old ; 
and it is not the open eyes of disillusion that stumble 
worst, 
as you and I 
Fare on our long fool’s-errand to the grave. 
Pessimism is not depressing to those who have faced it, 
and pride may be one of the deadly sins, but it gives not 
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the ignoblest human answer to the menace of eternity. 
The oracles are dumb, the odds impossible; but— 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 


It is of poetry like this that Cardinal Newman’s words 
are true: “Poetry is the refuge of those who have not the 
Catholic Church to flee to and repose upon.” Those who 
deprecate its pessimism do not realise that they are asking 
for the building without the foundation, the body without 
the life. If there were not the despair, there could not be 
the passion ; if there were not the tragedy, there could not 
be the majesty of grief. 

The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity and shall not fail. 


F. L. Lucas. 


ON READING PLAYS" 


EPRIVED of my recreations by a holiday, and 
having failed to see the farmyard below my 
window with the eyes of a Rostand, I have been 

driven to reading plays. But what a meagre form of 
fiction a play is apt to be between the covers of a book ! 


Mildred: Harry. 
Harry: Mildred. (They embrace.) 
This kind of thing is bleak reading. I resent, to begin 
with, the starvation of my optic nerve, in me particularly 
sensitive to delight; indeed, for reading, I much prefer 
a novel to a play. Not only does the novelist enable me 
to see, but he also tells me what emotions were pounding 
in the lovers’ hearts. Can’t I guess at them? Yes; 
still I like to be told ; and I read in constant hope of hearing 
even a little more than I can guess. The novelist may 
whisper, too, any moment something so acute, funny or wise 
about this, say, very normal pair of lovers, that I shall never 
forget it. In a phrase, he may suddenly lead me either 
to a “ magic casement,” or to a window opening on the 
ant-like activities of men, a scene perhaps hardly less 
“forlorn” in its vast irrelevance to the lovers’ moment. 
Or, again, he can saturate the whole scene in meditation. 

It is true that dramatists can do, and have done, this 
merely through dialogue. But they cannot call in the aid 
of the illuminating comment, and they cannot enrich 
situations by incursions into the subjective world; while 
the focus required by dramatic form makes that saturation, 
or sudden enlargement of the horizon, doubly difficult. 
Where, of course, they gain upon the novelist—it is an 
asset which may more than compensate for all they must 
forgo—is an incomparable vividness, when their work is 
interpreted by human beings who move and speak, cry and 
laugh, before our eyes; yet it is precisely this great asset 
which vanishes for the reader. The secret, however, of 
judging plays from the text is to remember that this in- 
visible asset is there. And then a crucial question arises 
for the reader. 

Is he, in so far as he exercises his visual imagination, 
to see events taking place actually on a stage, or in a 
vaguer place, where the background only exists at moments, 
and people do not “enter” or “exit” but are, for all 
that really matters, just present or absent? Is the back- 
ground in his imagination to be scenery or the world ? 
Must he think primarily of these events taking place in 
two and a half hours, or in days, weeks, years? At a 
specific distance from his eye, or, as in a novel or a poem, 
in no spatial relation to him at all? Which of these two 
ways of making what he reads vivid to himself will enable 
him to judge most clearly the merits and defects of a 
play? The answer is that he must employ both. The 
dramatist in writing has had to think of his characters 
both as being real men and women and as actors and 





*Don Juan de Morano. By Arnold Bennett. Laurie. £3 3s. 
and 5s. The Secret Life. By H. Granville Barker. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 


actresses; of his scenes as taking place in the world and 
on the . All the “laws” of dramatic art are only rules 
of thumb to help the dramatist to keep these two aspects 
of his work in relation. It is extremely difficult to do. 
If he thinks too exclusively of his characters as figures 
on the stage, it is obvious that they cannot move him 
so deeply. They can inspire in him (and ultimately 
in us) only a rhetorical, histrionic kind of emotion, which 
may be powerful in its way but inevitably produces effects 
which we call “stagy.” On the other hand, if he does 
not remember that his characters are people on a stage, 
many things about them which in creating and con- 
templating them he felt most may not, to his horrified 
amazement, tell at all in performance. 

I have been reading two plays, Don Juan by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, and The Secret Life by Mr. Granville Barker. 
The faults of Mr. Bennett’s play are due to his not having 
felt his characters as real people, but only as stage figures ; 
those of Mr. Barker’s play to supposing that we can be as 
interested in his characters as we might be if we knew them 
in real life. Mr. Bennett does not for one moment believe 
in his characters, and, consequently, neither can we. I 
have no doubt he is very sure (much too sure!) that he 
knows how such characters ought to be drawn, but—good 
heavens !—that is not the kind of conviction which enables 
a man to create living people. The subject is utterly 
unsuited to him, and his preface shows the fatally theoretic 
nature of his approach to it. He says that the important 
thing for a dramatist is to get hold of “ a great established 
story”; such stories, he says, are rarer than great artists. 
“He (the dramatist) knows that, with them, instead of 
having to give adventitious strength to his theme, he will 
derive strength from his theme.” So Mr. Bennett hesitated 
awhile between the Wandering Jew, Tannhaiiser and 
Don Juan, and finally chose Don Juan. Can anything 
be more mistaken? Racine’s remark in his preface 
to Berenice that the art of creation is the art of making 
something out of nothing is far nearer the truth. I suppose 
the story of Paolo and Francesca might be regarded as 
“a great established story.” It is a long time since I 
read Leigh Hunt’s retelling of it, but a passage has stuck 
in my memory which shows that it was not “ strength” 
he derived from it : 

“May I come in ?” said he ;—it made her start— 
That smiling voice—she coloured, pressed her heart. 
A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tones said, ‘‘ Oh yes, certainly.” 

Nor has Stephen Phillips’ play on that theme, as far as 
I am aware, started rolling down the ages. A large theme, 
“a great acknowledged story” can, of course, lend no 
strength whatever to anyone whose genius and tempera- 
ment do not find natural expression in it. Mr. Bennett 
has chosen among the many Don Juans, not the sensualist 
Juan, but the amorous-mystical, self-torturing type of 
Don Juan, and attributed to him (attributed, not in 
the faintest degree done it) a burning devotion to 
the cause of the grandees in Spain. To create an amorist 
in love with love, and seeking desperately in suffering and 
in spite of making others suffer, some semi-mystic experi- 
ence, which only a few can ever see through a telescope 
—let alone experience—requires a very peculiar and rare 
temperament. The type, it is true, has been ingeniously 
discussed by critics like Barrés, but I confess I cannot recall 
it ever having been projected completely in literature. 
Byron’s Manfred was, I suppose, an attempt at drawing 
one who tried to beget the infinite upon the finite. But 
Byron was much more successful when he shifted and 
chose the superficial type of Don Juan; young, natural, 
adventurous, supple, daring, courteous, tender, handsome, 
neither wise, self-conscious nor scrupulous, and quite 
unafflicted with metaphysical hypochondria. Dante con- 
fessed his besetting sins were lust and anger. Suppose he 
had not labelled them as “ sins,” but had regarded such 
impulses in himself in romantic fashion, as the blest throes 
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of sublime volcanian anguish destined to give birth to 
“a dancing star” or what not, we might have possessed 
such a type in literature. And, then, Mr. Bennett, with 
his matter-of-fact, indulgent, realistic genius, nourished on 
the minute observation of Pentapolitan facts, informed by 
common-sense, goes and has a shot at it! I can just 
conceive Mr. Lawrence, a clarified and purged Mr. Lawrence, 
having a chance of success, but Mr. Bennett! Of course, 
he has not felt his Don Juan and the other characters in 
relation to life, but only as grandiose figures on the stage. 
Consequently, the result is merely “ stagy.” 

Mr. Barker’s play is a peculiar one. It is a play which 
never would have been written if Tchekov had not succeeded 
in doing things which had never been done before. In 
a Tchekov play the theme, whatever it is, emerges from a 
series of scenes in which people are presented talking in an 
often desultory fashion. From Mr. Barker’s dialogue we are 
meant to derive, first, an impression, amounting to a 
diagnosis, of a mood characteristic of the governing classes 
in England at this present moment, and also of the relation 
between a gifted man, once himself an effective politician, 
and a woman who has gone through a great deal of trouble ; 
both have loved each other long. Lastly, we are meant 
to understand in what manner this private life of his 
affected his attitude towards his country’s claims. Now, 
if Mr. Barker has succeeded (taking for granted that my 
intelligence is adequate), I ought now to find a description 
of what all this comes to running out at the end of my 


pen. As a matter of fact, I cannot tell you what the 
upshot is. I deduce, therefore, that Mr. Barker has not 
succeeded. 


I can tell you that Joan (Lady Westbury) refused to 
marry Evan Strowde, after her husband’s death; but 
unless the reason was that she was emotionally tired, or 
that she felt their past relation had paralysed him (in 
which case she couldn’t have done better than change it 
by marrying him), I cannot tell you why. I can only 
tell you that after yielding to the importunities of his 
leaders, who thought his political services indispensable, 
he threw his engagements and promises over when Joan 
fell ill, but arrived too late to see her before she died. 
Whether he did right, or not, to put his private life before 
his usefulness and ambition, the dramatist does not direct 
us to decide. I do not say that he ought to have peremp- 
torily decided for us, but he ought to have provided us with 
clearer data for our own use. 

Strowde in contrast to his practical sister is shown as 
having lost faith in his work. Whether his cynicism 
about it was sane, or the result of the war, or the result 
of a slow sweet poison emanating from his relation to 
Joan, was not clear to me; whether his resolve to take to 
active politics was a fall from his previous aim of writing 
a useful book in collaboration with his sister was not clear 
either. The play is misty. Mr. Barker strikes me as 
having been too afraid of coarsening his theme, of not 
doing sufficiently delicate justice to all its aspects, and 
above all as having shrunk himself from coming to a con- 
clusion. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Drama 
A BIG NOISE 


O the ordinary man, if not to the dramatic critic, the 
audience at a theatre is of almost as much interest 
as the play which he and they have come together 

to see. It is also, in nine cases out of ten, something far 
harder to understand. In The Lie, which has just been 
produced at the New Theatre among scenes of the most 
intense enthusiasm, the problem raised by the audience is a 
fascinating one. Here, if ever, was a new play which four 
out of every five of them must have seen twenty times 
before. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is one of those distinguished 


dramatists of the last generation whose work, we ar 
assured, has brought about a real renascence in the British 
theatre. Though he may not be, as some would have it, g 
greater master of his craft than Congreve or Ben Jonson, or 
even than Shadwell, at least we know where we are with him, 
He can construct you a play as neatly as the factory hands 
of Mr. Henry Ford can assemble one of his excellent cars, 
And since, like them, he would be rather at a loss at any 
novelty appearing in any of his parts, he quite naturally 
prefers the standard patterns. There is no harm in this, 
It is even quite natural that people should like it. What 
is so difficult to understand is the enthusiasm. 

But perhaps it is doing Miss Sybil Thorndike an injustice 
to assume that this enthusiasm was to any considerable 
extent called forth by admiration for the play. She has, 
as we all know, an immensely enthusiastic following in 
London. Audiences “just love” her. For every 
“‘ flapper ”’ who hangs in her bedroom a portrait of Mr, 
Owen Nares, I believe two mature women could be found 
to worship this “‘ greatest actress in Europe,” as some Lon- 
don paper proclaimed her the other day. Even if this is so 
in general, however, it is hard in this particular case to 
understand the enthusiasm. 

There were two sisters. One was very good and unselfish 
and the other was very bad. The bad one had a baby, and 
the good one loved and looked after it. And the bad one, 
to steal the good one’s lover, told him that the baby was her 
sister’s. So the lover, without stopping to inquire further, 
went off to Egypt for several years. And while he was there 
the bad one went and caught him for her husband, and after 
some more years the two of them returned and saw the 
good one again. Then, and only then, did the lover realise 
that he had loved the good one all the time. Then, and 
only then, did their good one learn the perfidy of the bad one. 

And then we have it. (Miss Sybil Thorndike is the good 
sister of course.) Though the daughter of a sponging old 
baronet, she means to show us that she is made of the same 
clay as other folk, and revels hysterically in a scene of 
brawling that, whatever else it may be, is certainly not 
without novelty on the English stage. Her words, like 
** Judas Sister, Judas Sister,” are weak, but she is not weak. 
She seizes her sister by the throat and hurls her to the 
ground. She tears her hair and beats herbreast. Her hands 
quiver like those of George Graves acting a very old man. 
She sobs and howls and gasps. She clings to the curtains 
and breaks into wild hysterical laughter. She does every 
painful thing she can think of, and it cannot be denied that 
she has an effect on one—an effect that I can only compare 
with that of being forced to stay in a room where two 
children are squabbling about whose turn it is to bang the 
piano and then, one at the base and the other at the treble, 
proceeding to settle their differences by drowning one another. 

The effect, a violent one, is purely physical. There is 
no contained passion and no dignity. There is therefore 
no pity in the beholder. Of the two sisters, one is inclined 
to prefer the bad one because she makes less noise. 

Naturally, after this things fall rather flat, and the happy 
ending of another lover for the good sister and the promise 
of the bad one to confess her faults to her husband awaken 
no feelings of indignation or relief. 

Yes, it is clear that the enthusiasm belongs by right of 
conquest to Miss Thorndike. What gave me the acutest 
pain I have suffered in a theatre for a long time gave others 
pleasure. What appeared to me forced, unnatural, utterly 
unsuitable to the character that we had previously been 
shown, appeared to others grand and forceful. “‘ Le bon 
goat,” says Vauvenargues, “ n’est qu’un sentiment fin et 
fidéle de la belle nature, et n’appartient qu’& ceux qui ont 
lesprit naturel.” Miss Thorndike seems to me to be one 
of those who, whatever her forcefulness, lacks that quality. 
But what in the world was there that was pleasurable in 
that performance? And why, if they were not pleased, did 
that pit full of women cheer and cheer until they were 
hoarse ? Ratpx WRic#rT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UR conversation—it presently turned into a com- 
petition of suggestions—was about unsaleable books. 
Suppose for a wager you undertook to write a book 

which would have the smallest sale, what subject and title 
would you choose? On the whole it was agreed that a 
little book entitled How to Learn to Ride a Tricycle would 
not do badly from this point of view ; but, in my opinion, 
» five-act tragedy in verse, entitled The Venerable Bede, 
might run it close. r 

It has always been a matter of astonishment to me 
that all poets, sooner or later, should write plays in verse. 
Sometimes, indeed, they will devote many years to 
this occupation. Why do they do it? A glance at 
the complete works of famous poets should show them 
that such works are bales booked for oblivion. Invariably, 
the volumes labelled “‘ Plays” are those which remain 
unopened—unless, indeed, the set belongs to a poet deter- 
mined to follow a disastrous example. Who reads 
Otho the Great? Surely very few of those who constantly 
read Keats’ poems. Which of the many volumes of 
Browning are most seldom opened? His plays. Do those 
who wish to remind themselves how fine a poet Tennyson 
was take down The Falcon or Becket? You are perhaps a 
Wordsworthian, but have you read The Borderers? Are 
admirers of Swinburne often seen absorbed in The Sisters 
or Bothwell, though the latter does contain many magnificent 
passages? Among the faithful and grateful readers of 
the Poet Laureate, how many ever glance at his Nero 
or Achilles in Scyros? How many even know that he 
has written a play called Palicio? No doubt there are 
distinguished and lovely things in them, but we are daunted 
by the prospect of having to hunt for them. They are 
buried. Lamb has his million readers; his John Woodvill 
only here and there a student. Do you admire Matthew 
Amold? What, then, do you think of Merope? Not 
read it? I thought so. I have a wide literary acquaint- 
ance, but I doubt if there is one among them who has ever 
read Coleridge’s Osorio or his Zapolya. The only portion 
of Landor’s work which is never read is his dramatic work. 
Which of the years of Byron’s fiery life, without loss to the 
profit, excitement and amusement of mankind, might have 
been spent in silence and sleep? Surely that year which 
produced Marino Faliero, Sardanapalus and The Two 
Foscari. Who, except men whose profession it is to know 
such things, can even tell you the author of the poetic plays, 
Halidon Hill and The Doom of Devorgoil? Yet he is not 
an obscure writer; his name is Walter Scott. 

* * ~ 

The evidence is conclusive. Yet of living poets, 
how many either have spent, are spending, or hope to 
spend their time, gifts and emotions on this thankless 
fom? I am not urging poets to aim at popularity ; 
nothing so foolish. All I wish to do is to ask the 
question: “‘ Why choose as the repository of your ideas 
and fine emotions a form for which the great majority of 
literary people, and all unliterary people, many of whom 
are as we know capable of being moved by poetry, have an 
almost invincible distaste ? ” 

* * * 


_ Of course, verse plays find some readers, but an alarm- 
ingly large proportion of these are engaged themselves in 
either writing or in meditating plays in verse. The poet- 
dramatists certainly read each other, but even they are 
hot very enterprising in the range of their dramatic reading. 
It is usually confined to the works of their friends, wit 

occasionally the play of a friend of a friend thrown in; 
one by a friend of a friend of a friend is practically never 
included. No doubt a poet-dramatist will often spend a 
in writing to another poet-dramatist about 


whole morni 


his play. And this is something to the —unless, as 
sometimes happens, he also reviews it. Then the contrast 
between the warmth of the letter and the guarded nature 
of the public utterance has been known to lead to the next 
play by each losing one reader respectively. Rather a 
serious matter. 

. * * 


How familiar to me is this conversation: 

Poet-Dramatist: I have been reading P.’s Tragedy of 
Hereward the Wake. 

Affable Hawk: Oh? 

Poet-Dramatist: I think it’s about the finest thing 
he’s done. 

Affable Hawk: Really! Don’t you think his . . . 

Poet-Dramatist (hurriedly): At least, it has got some 
magnificent things in it. . . I don’t know if it would be 
effective on the stage. Probably not. Of course, he didn’t 
write it for the stage. The stage is hopeless. 

Affable Hawk (meekly): Yes. 

Poet-Dramatist : You haven’t read it? Of course, the 
beginning hangs fire, but the sixth scene of the fourth act 
—or is it the second ?—in the marsh, you know—is mag- 
nificent (4 pause.) Someone read bits of it to Mrs. Pat. . . . 
I believe she said if she had a theatre she would love to put it 
on. . . . No, I’m mixing things up—Miss—oh, what's her 
name ?—liked the part of Esmeralda. I don’t know if the 
Stage Society is going to do it. I don’t say it hasn’t faults. It 
has tremendous faults; but I see what he’s after; it is 
interesting. 

(The Affable Hawk, who after all has the gumption to 
know that P. is a real poet, mentally translates this into : 
“*The play has some lovely lines and phrases in it, and 
perhaps some passages which, if the characters had ever 
come to life, would be admirably expressive of passion; 
but it is absurdly ambitious, absolutely unactable and 
parchingly boring to read.”’) 


* * * 


If by some rather flukey contingency—the chance say, 
that Lord Beaverbrook happens himself to be at.work on 
a play about St. Francis of Assisi, and therefore feels an 
unwonted sense of the importance of literature and some- 
thing almost approaching temporary brotherhood towards 
P.—The Tragedy of Hereward the Wake does, after all, 

t staged, what follows? Abuse of the production. It 
is universally a, that no living actor or actress can 
speak verse. Although the hand of the clock may be at 
4.80, and there are still two more acts to come, the cuts 
are said to have ruined the play. The actor or actress who 
put a little well-meant energy into his or her part is voted 
particularly execrable by the fastidious. The roving- 
space behind the dress circle is full of poet-dramatists. I 
can see my colleague, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, moving, an 
embarrassed phantom, among them. (His reputation as a 
critic, poor fellow, varies much; for he cannot be relied 
on to support any particular line of dramatic effort through 
thick and thin, and so is continually swopping enemies for 
friends and friends for enemies without acquiring a faithful 
bodyguard of readers. Still, it may be worth dropping a 
word or two or a comment into his sieve-like ears.) I see 
him nodding a brightly wan assent to praise and blame, and 
receiving with docility the injunction that he must not 
judge the play from the production, but read it. The 

ress next day is very stupid about it. That does not 
matter. What does matter is that the poet-dramatist, 
having learnt something—but oh! not nearly enough— 
begins another play. By the time it is finished perhaps 
his lordship has been advised to abandon his own, 
or has other plans for saving souls, and P.’s work merel 
goes to increase the size or number of those volumes whic 
in the collected edition of his works will bear the title 
“Drama.” His lyrics may live upon the lips of men ;_his 
narrative or meditative verse continue to provide means 
of exalted commune with the world, but into those volumes 
only the anthologist will dive, bringing up perhaps some 
ringing speech of Quintus Curtius or a four-line description 
of an apple-tree beneath the window of Lady Jane ov. 
What waste! Shakespeare? Yes, I have heard of him. In 
his day verse-drama was a living form. If he were re- 
born to-day, are you sure he would use it ? 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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CARLYLE 
Carlyle Till Marriage. By D.Atec Wiuson. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


It is uncertain whether Carlyle himself or his biographers 
have done him the greater injury. In his early books he is 
one of the most fascinating of authors to all save those few 
rigid souls who cannot bear perversity or eccentricity in their 
art; he built for us—in Sartor, in Past and Present, in The 
French Revolution, in his Cromwell and many miscellaneous 
essays—a séries of Gothic houses in the details of which, as 
in the whole of each, one can find great entertainment, and 
the sudden ecstasy which we ask of and discover only in great 
art. Then, in his maturity, he builds, to block his smaller 
edifices from our view, that huge, unshapely work, devoted 
to so mean and tiresome a personality—the life of Frederic ; 
and across his collected edition lies this bulk, deterring and 
dismaying us. After his death comes Froude, full of mistaken 
candour, of misunderstood facts, of misleading details, of false 
emphasis and hopelessly tactless judgment—yet the biography 
is, in its way, a work of art, and the impression made by it 
not easily removed. Since Froude it has rained Carlyle books 
and Carlyle collections: the controversies about his married 
life became as unseemly as they were irrelevant, and many 
of us gave up reading any book which had Carlyle on the 
title page. 

Now comes Mr. Wilson; and gives us, in this first of five 
volumes, a reasonable hope that he will paint a portrait of 
Carlyle which will make Froude’s forgotten, and that he will 
complete a biography which, if it fulfils the promise of this 
book, may rank with the three or four biographies that can 
be mentioned becomingly in the same sentence as Boswell’s 
Johnson. Mr. Wilson’s method is a judicious mixture of 
narrative, of tradition spoken and written, and of letters. In 
this volume he is peculiarly happy in his use of tradition. No 
one who has been to Ecclefechan, and is familiar with Carlyle’s 
life, can fail to realise that the Scotland of Thomas Carlyle’s 
childhood is as remote as the Somerset of Squire Western, or 
the Oxford of John Wesley. Mr. Wilson has been diligent 
to secure local information ; he has read widely ; he has had 
recourse to much unpublished material, and the result is an 
account of young Tom’s home and surroundings, lively, duly 
proportioned and vividly concrete. We see the child living 
with his father, “the fighting mason,” watching lest the pig 
get into the potatoes, wondering as the men talk theology on 
the village green, running to his grandfather for tales of olden 
times, looking at the clogs being made or at Mrs. Jenny 
Lockhart putting the rolls in the oven. What strikes one 
most in contrast with the life of a child to-day, or of a rich 
man’s child at an earlier period, is the absence of mere enter- 
tainment. Young Tom got entertainment from books; he 
got it from watching others work ; but his instinct, supported 
by all the life he saw round him, was to turn everything to use. 
It seems doubtful whether he ever took {a conscious exsthetic 
pleasure in anything, except the sound of words; one of his 
chief differences with his father was his admiration for Burns, 
but even here he seems uneasy at his pleasure, for did he not 
write in his essay that the author of Holy Willie’s Prayer, of 
Tam 0° Shanter, of The Jolly Beggars and A Man’s a Man for 
a’ that, that he and Byron “are in the camp of the uncon- 
verted; yet not as high messengers of vigorous though 
benignant truth, but as soft flattering singers, and in pleasant 
fellowship will they live there . . . they accomplish little for 
others.” That odd verdict—however applicable some may 
think it to Byron—could perhaps be shown to have its origin 
in the arduous life of Carlyle the child ; or is it an unconscious 
tribute to his stern and beloved father’s disapprobation of the 
disreputable exciseman ? 

It would be tempting to follow Mr. Wilson in his full and 
considerate treatment of Carlyle’s father and mother. I know 
no book which makes so clear the strong character of James 
Carlyle, and his astonishing tact in his relations with his 
stronger son. It was due to James Carlyle that Thomas was 
able to be so definitely a child of the nineteenth century. It 
is true his father remained faithful, on the whole, to the narrow 
school of Protestant Christianity then prevalent in Scotland ; 
but he did nothing by precept or injunction to force Thomas’s 
allegiance, and much by example to widen it. Again, while 


James cared little for any literature save the literature of 
he did not attempt to control Thomas’s reading. In a seny 
Thomas had all the advantages of Christian discipline combineg 
with the chances of rationalistic freedom. The only unfo, 
tunate result of this unusual combination was that, all his 
life, he was inclined to identify the Christian philosophy wit, 
the theological opinions of Mr. James Carlyle, fighting masq 
of Ecclefechan, a result which led to some very foolish judg. 
ments on contemporary religious thought and leaders. 
Except in religion—where all his life he held the views o 
Tom Paine in the mood of Macpherson’s Ossian—-Carlyle wa; 
of the nineteenth century, and showed it very early. Mr. Wilson 
gives one excellent instance. He is telling the use Carly 
made of the Edinburgh University library: 


Of all the books Carlyle got out, perhaps the Shakespeare volume 
were the most important for him. He seems to have discover 
them for himself. No teacher nor professor named them. Eye 
David Hume did not mention Shakespeare among his “ great 
poets,” and dismissed him in his history as a barbarous geniy, 
lacking learning, taste and elegance. In spite of which Carlyle 
luxuriated in the plays and recommended them to others. 


Mr. Wilson’s account of Carlyle as an undergraduate and after. 
wards a schoolmaster is necessarily concerned a great deal 
with Edward Irving. To Mr. Wilson Carlyle is the great hero: 
his biography is as good as it is largely because he, like Boswell, 
sees all the other characters as definitely subordinate, in 
gifts, character and temperament, to his protagonist. It 
would be foolish to suggest that Irving was so great a man 
as Carlyle; but he had vision towards realms which Carlyle 
hardly knew, and in Carlyle’s great friendship for him—by 
far the biggest thing in his life till he fell in love with Jane 
Baillie Welsh—the critic may find the key to Carlyle’s character. 
He loved men who were intellectually his inferiors. His passion 
for heroes and hero-worship is only a reflection of his own 
desire to be a leader of men. On certain matters he could not 
influence Irving, so he makes up his mind that Irving’s ideas 
on religion are nonsense. He knows he is an abler man: he 
will not let himself or anyone else suspect that he is not also 
a wiser. As Crabbe Robinson said to Espinasse, ‘* Mr. Carlyle 
could never have been modest.” 

The last part of Mr. Wilson’s volume is occupied with 
Carlyle’s wooing of Jane. He tells this story, so often told 
and so copiously documented, with admirable verve and again 
a most enviable sense of proportion. His portrait of Mrs. 
Welsh, stubborn, sentimental, liable at any convenient moment 
tc attacks of sensibility, is a little masterpiece ; yet he never 
allows us to get over interested in that tiresome little woman 
while we follow the protracted, lively and diversified courting 
of Thomas and Jane. The story is too well known for any 
synopsis to be necessary here. Mr. Wilson is perhaps a shade 
too cavalier in his handling of Jane: he never calls her a minx, 
but he must often have been tempted to. After all it was 
a bit of a risk for a girl of her tastes to marry a dyspeptic 
journalist of no influence. Jane belonged to a very different 
world from that of either James Carlyle or Thomas: she was 
and remained eighteenth century, Voltairean, gay, indifferent. 
Her unlikeness to Thomas is shown by a little discussion on 
books (the date is 1823). 


He begged her to come to Edinburgh in March “to read 
German or do something” that would let them be together. 
Another thing in his letter is like him. His affection for her tragedy, 
which he read with “real enjoyment,” was classed by him with 
his love for her baby chair, and the most he could say of it was that 
“for a girl of fourteen, it seems a very curious affair.” ; which was 
disconcerting, and so was his avowed reluctance to send her 8 
Boccaccio she wanted, because of “its impurities.” Of cours, 
when she returned it she said she had only read three of the stories, 
and “will never open the book again,” and he believed her and 
said “‘he liked her the better” for that. 


Three years after they were married. Perhaps Jane confessed 
her fib—if it was a fib—to her rather formidable lover before 
that October day in 1826. She had kept big things from him, 
notably her little affair with their friend Edward Irving; but it 
has never struck anyone that over reticence was a fault of 
either Carlyle or his wife. She told him most things, and 
in that huge pile of letters which Mr. Wilson has so discreetly 
anthologised the curious can still read the detailed story of 
a wooing which ended in the marriage of two people who not 
only differed vehemently in character, but who belonged t 
different civilisations. It was as if a heroine of Congreve’ 
had married a hero of Ibsen’s—Millamant in Rosmersholm. 
R. Ex.is RoBeEsts. 
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The Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
are giving the following plays by 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


A Metabiological Pentateuch. 10/- net 
Five Plays and a Preface 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


7/6 net 


GETTING MARRIED 


Cloth 3/- net. Paper 2/- net 
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including 
LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS; 


with an Introduction by 
Frank Swinnerton 


In 7 volumes, Small Cr. 8vo, 5s. each. 


“Mr. Secker’s new edition of Jane 
austen is the pleasantest that has 
ever appeared,” LONDON MERCURY, 
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Wanderings in Arabia 
By C. M. DOUGHTY. 2 vols. Cloth. 20s. net. 
The authorised edition of Arabia Deserta, abridged 
to strengthen its appeal to the general reader, 
without sacrificing its value to the student. 


The Great White South 
By HERBERT G. PONTING. Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a truly wonderful picture-book, and all who 
can buy, beg, or borrow it will rejoice in its possession, 
permanent or temporary.”—T7he Times. 


The Story of My Heart 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 36 original 
wood engravings by Ethelbert White. Fcap 4to, 
quarter bound. 10s, 6d. net. 
There is also an edition de luxe limited to 225 signed 
copies on pure rag paper, of which 200 are for sale 
throughout the world. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


Odes by John Keats 


With 16 wood engravings by VIVIEN GRIBBLE. 
Demy 8vo, boards. 2s. 6d. net. 
There is also an edition de luxe of 170 signed copies 
on hand-made poper, of which 150 are for sale through- 
out the world. Crown 4to, half-bound. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sonnets and Verse 
By H. BELLOC. Ordinary Edition. Large Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 10s. net. (Ready Oct. 25.) 
Also a Fine Edition, printed on Hand-made paper, 
Royal 8vo, limited to 520 copies, of which 250 only are 
available for sale in Great Britain and Colonies. 25s. 
net. 
This work includes many new and unpublished poems, 


A History of Art 


— IlI.: ITALIAN ART IN THE MIDDLE 
A . 
By Dr. GIULIO CAROTTI. With 369 Illus- 
trations. Cloth. 8s. net. 

The two first volumes of this series deal with Ancient 
Art, Early Christian Art, and the Romanesque and 
Gothic North of the Alps. This new volume deals with 
art in Upper Italy and with Provincial Italian Art in 
the Middle Ages. 


Londinium: Architecture and Crafts 
By W. R. LETHABY. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 

“Mr. Lethaby has written an admirable book on 

Roman London.”—Dean Inge in “ The Observer.” 


Love and Unlove 


By HAROLD CHILD. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Articles on the still boycotted subject of love . . . written 
with distinction of phrasing and thought.”—Sunday Times. 


Stories told to Children 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of “The 
Roadmender.” With eight illustrations printed in 
three colours by Flora Waite. Crown 4to, cloth. 
Ss. net. 


Cheap Edition. Cloth. 


More Peers? 
Verses by HILAIRE BELLOC. Pictures of 
B. T. B. 2s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 
This wittiest of political skits in verse is as amusing 
and topical to-day in its new edition as it was on its 
first publication before the war. 








Send for a copy of Messrs. Duckworth’s List of New 
and Interesting Books. 


Duckworth & Co., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 
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THE GREAT COBURGER 


Leopold I. of Belgium : Secret Pages of European History. By 
Dr. Econ Casar Corti. Translated by Josepn McCabe. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


There are few more interesting characters in the past 
century of European history than Leopold of Coburg, first 
King of the Belgians, but there are few figures of equal 
prominence in his period of whom our knowledge up to the 
present has been so sketchy. Dr. Corti has here set himself 
the task of revealing the life story of this remarkable man 
as fully and critically as his share in moulding European 
policy during the best part of two generations demands. The 
author says modestly that “ the present work does not purport 
to do more than make a contribution to such a biography,” 
since he holds that any attempt to write the King’s life is 
bound to succeed only incompletely without access to the 
carefully guarded and only partially published papers in the 
possession of the English Royal House. He has been able, 
however, to examine a mass of documentary material hitherto 
preserved in strict secrecy, including the important Meran 
archives containing correspondence over a period of forty 
years between Leopold and the Hapsburg Archduke John. 

Here and in the Austrian State archives Dr. Corti has had 
access to 186 letters of Leopold to various monarchs and 
statesmen, and the result of his researches is a most valuable 
contribution to the history of Europe during the two genera- 
tions immediately preceding the Franco-Prussian War. The 
author has made an admirable use of his material. The book, 
written in a vein of engaging cynicism very suitable to its 
subject, is as remarkable for its insight as for its candour. 
The author’s own political leanings, though unconcealed, are 
unobtrusive. Mr. McCabe’s translation reads as little like one 
as all the work of this most competent of translators. One 
can find no fault with the production except that the publisher 
has omitted to include a map, mentioned by the author in his 
preface, which would have been an aid to the study of Leopold’s 
policy of matrimonial alliances for the House of Co burg 
savagely described by Bismarck as “ the stud farm of Europe.” 

It was by this means, backed by sheer reliance on his personal 
ability and influence, that this Prince of a small German House 
created during his life a Coburg structure of world-power for 
which there are few parallels in history. That he attained a 
throne himself was only an incident in his career, though a 
very important one for Europe as well as for him. He had, 
as Dr. Corti brings out clearly, a penchant décidé for a throne, 
and one feels that, if he had not obtained this one, he would 
sooner or later have acquired another. He went to Belgium, 
as a sequel to the revolution of 1830 which separated the 
kingdom from Holland, after having been offered the crown 
of Greece. He went there only after the frustration of his 
hope of becoming Prince Consort of England through the 
death of his wife Charlotte, heiress of George IV., and the 
dwindling of his later hope of becoming Regent of England 
should his niece Victoria, daughter of his sister, reach the 
throne before her majority. 

One feature which stands out very prominently in this part 
of his life story is the curious lack of any real sense of nationality 
among the ruling families of the time. Such a sense does not 
seem to have been developed until 1848, the “‘ year of revolu- 
tions,” or even later. Leopold is a striking case in point. 
Born a cadet of a minor German ruling House, he was less 
German than anything throughout his career. He served in 
the Russian Army as a youth during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Later he spent some of the most formative years of his life 
in England, after acquiring some French affinities which he 
was to strengthen later by his second marriage with Marie 
Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe. But as King of the 
Belgians he found France his most dangerous enemy. Thus 
he became, in Dr. Corti’s words, “‘ cosmopolitan in the highest 
sense of the word” and “ quite non-national,” which “ had 
the advantage of freeing him from the limitations and ,ar- 
tialities which a feeling of nationality is bound to give, and 
enabling him to think and act entirely in the interest of his 
ife purpose.” 

But it was a circumstance which had also its disadvantages, 
for Europe if not for Leopold. In many respects he was far 
in advance of his time. But, though he owed his own throne 
to a nationalist revolution, living in a time when the rise of 
nationalism was fundamentally the most important factor in 
Europe, he found no appeal in the principle of nationality, 
and the patriots, neither of Germany nor Italy, could hope for 
support from him. A different attitude on the part of a 


statesman who pulled so many strings might well have had 
important results for Europe. As it was, he achieved ap 
unparalleled contemporary influence by spreading the net of 
his relationships over Europe and even extending it to Mexico; 
but the spirit of the time was against him, the dynasties wer 
already passing into the twilight of domination, and even at 
his death in 1865 the structure he had so laboriously created 
was collapsing into ruin. 

A part—though probably to him only a minor part—of his 
achievement, however, had the mark of permanence. What 
the Belgian State owes for its present prosperity, standing and 
stability to its first King it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
He was a most conscientious as well as sagacious ruler; and, 
“non-national” though he was, he left nothing undone for 
the welfare of his kingdom, externally as internally. Writing 
after the war, Dr. Corti is able to show that the “ Belgian 
problem,” whose earlier development he traces in these pages, 
still remains, and that its foundations are the same ; English 
policy in regard to Belgium, for instance, is the same to-day 
as it was a century ago. For its sidelights on the Court and 
social life of England in the first half of the last century, and 
on the whole range of European politics from the fall of the 
first Napoleon to the rise and fall of the third, this book is 
valuable contribution to history. But for the morals which 
it leaves to be drawn, rather than points directly, it is no less 
an important guide to current politics. Dr. Corti rarely 
commits himself to opinion; when he does, it is as decisive, 
as, for example, his warning that “every triumph has in it 
the seeds of a triumphant revenge. Nations cannot be, either 
in a military or diplomatic sense, so crushed that even the 
thought of revenge is killed in them.” Ww. B. W. 


LIVING LIONS AND DEAD DOGS 


The Old Drama and the New. By Witx1amM ArcHer.  Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


In 1920 and 1921 Mr. Archer was honoured by the Education 
Authority of the London County Council with an invitation 
to deliver a certain number of lectures to audiences mainly 
composed of teachers. This book, he tells us, contains with 
slight additions and retrenchments, the substance of those two 
courses of lectures. 

That, seriously, is rather a terrible thing to think about, 
If they had been delivered to members of the Phoenix, say, or 
any other body of men who knew the old dramatists, no great 
harm would have been done. But those teachers are dangerous 
material. It is possible that they are not so well read in the 
Elizabethan and Restoration playwrights as Mr. Archer is; 
it is very likely that they will be only too glad to swallow his 
amazing dicta about the race of dramatic geniuses that have 
inhabited this island since 1890. Have they not quite honestly 
wept with emotion over A Bill of Divorcement and Hindle 
Wakes, and with boredom over their nasty little text books 
of Henry V.? Won't they sigh with relief to discover that they 
are, without knowing it, the wise and clever and virtuous, and 
that Mr. Archer, who has obviously read everything, thinks 
Webster a bungler and Congreve incompetent and Mr. Pinero 
immensely their superior? 

And, of course, Mr. Archer, with hatred in his heart, has 
read a good deal. And of course he can prove his points in 4 
way. He reminds one continually of that sort of little boy 
who always insists on playing a game of his own invention 
with rules that no one else can discover until he loses a point 
by infringing them. Roughly his thesis is this, that of the 
two elements in drama, imitation and passion, imitation has 
rightly, from being unimportant, become the sole thing of any 
importance. Suppose you claim as one of the dramatic merits 
of the Elizabethans their command of beautiful and significant 
speech, he rules it out of court at once as poetry, which as one 
ought to know has nothing to do with the subject. If you take 
something which is not merely lovely in itself, but of immense 
dramatic beauty, as you think, because of its extraordinary 
fullness of meaning in its context such as the celebrated “ cover 
her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died young,” Mr. Archer will 
pass on with the remark that “it is not difficult to hit upom 
sayings which shall pass for highly dramatic simply because 
they are unforeseen and unlikely.” 

“Slowly, very slowly, has imitation come into its own,” he 
says, “and the stage learnt to hold a plain, unexaggerating, 
undistorting mirror up to nature.” Ah, one says, when we come 
to the dramatists of the Restoration we shall have an objection 
to their wit, but no objection on moral grounds. We find & 
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quotation from Love in a Tub where Mr. Archer sees his own 
dilemma. This is how he attempts to avoid it: 

This is a passage of sheer realism, only too justly representing 
the manners of the author and his crew. ‘“‘ Well, then,” say the 
enthusiasts . . . “is it not the business of comedy to mirror life?" 
Yes, but not to demand admiration for drunken blackguardism. 


No one was “demanding admiration,” but that is another 
matter. 

Still more curious is Mr. Archer’s concern with construction, 
Now, for those who do not believe that imitation, the holding 
the mirror up to nature, is the one and only important aim, 
construction has immense importance, though it is quite likely 
that they will not agree with Mr. Archer’s view that Volpone 
is “loose, ill-jointed, haphazard.” But how can it have this 
importance to Mr. Archer who believes above everything else 
in being life-like ? 

But the truth is there is no use in arguing about such things. 
Mr. Archer instinctively dislikes the Elizabethans for their 
exuberance, for their poetry, for their delight in the disorderly 
side of life, for their genius ; he loathes the Restoration comedy 
for its immorality, for its wit, for its hardness, and for its refusal 
to edify. This book is an attempt to rationalise his quite 
genuine emotions. He has most conscientiously read through 
(one cannot help wondering why) a large quantity of the plays 
of many authors whom he dislikes, he has analysed their faults 
at length, and damned them for failing to be something they 
have never dreamt of being and most probably would have 
rejected with scorn if they could have done so. At times he 
makes a careless mistake, as for instance when he says that 
“* Mosca’s alleged reason for bringing Corbaccio’s son to Volpone’s 
house, where he ruins the plot against Celia, is a piece of quite 
incredibly complicated wickedness; not to mention the fact 
that it is only explained in retrospect, and leaves us utterly 
bewildered while the events are in progress’’ ; when the truth 
is that Mosca’s motive is made as plain as a pikestaff, that it 
is not explained in retrospect, but most carefully planned in 
the scene between Mosca and Bonario in the first scene of the 
same act, and that therefore no one is, or should be, bewildered 
while the events are in progress. But forthe most part Mr. Archer 
has clearly read his plays with most praiseworthy care, and 
found them intolerable. That is one side of this book. The 
other is composed of the most wholehearted praise of the 
moderns. 

He says that he does not “‘ blame the Elizabethans for living 
in an uncivilised and unsanitated age,” and he is quite sure 
that such an advance in scenery as the possibility of giving a 
room on the stage a real ceiling is of importance in the advance 
of the drama. He confesses that he does not see where the 
wit of Albery in Two Roses is inferior to Congreve’s, who 
** never showed the smallest skill in the handling of his material.’’ 
But we have to wait for Mr. Pinero, “a born dramatist,” “* the 
series of whose maturer works would rightly hold a distinguished 
place in any dramatic literature,” before apparently we can 
find a dramatic author worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath as Shakespeare. Better than him, however, is Mr. 
Galsworthy, of whom he says: 

What can be more educative, more enlightening, more conducive 
to a humaner tone of thought, than the presentment, in Justice, 
of the brainless, soulless, automatic working of the huge machine 
we call the criminal law? . . . In the great battle against cruelty, 
which is half, and more than half, of what we mean by progress, 
Justice is an achievement comparable with the Trojan women of 
Euripides. 

Mr. Archer may talk of his mirror to nature, but one feels 
now and then that the cat is popping his head out of the bag 
and tipping us the wink. But we must pass on: 

I say that a man like John Galsworthy is in intellectual and 
moral stature far above any of the lesser Elizabethans [meaning 
apparently all except Shakespeare], while he is a master of a 
subtler and dexterous technique unimagined by the best of them. 


But there is a greater yet, and that is Mr. Granville Barker— 
Mr. Shaw, by the way, is not a great dramatist. ‘ Mr. Barker 
has like the rest of us his mannerisms, and one or two of them, 
I think, must be classed as imperfections.” And Mr. Archer 
is ‘‘not sure that his are not the greatest plays of our time.” 
Of Waste he says: 


I find it hard to express my sense of the sheer insignificance of 
the most lauded Elizabethan work—of, for instance, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, The Duchess of Malfy, The Broken Heart, Arden of 
Faversham and A Woman Kill'd with Kindness—when com- 
pared with work so replete with observation, thought and subtle 
craftsmanship as this tragedy of modern life. 
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There are many other swans, too—Mr. Drinkwater, Sj; 
J. Barrie, Mr. Masefield all rouse genuine enthusiasm, and the 
big scene in Ford’s Broken Heart is immeasurably inferior to g 
scene in Hindle Wakes, Mid-Channel is “ a remorseless master. 
piece,” while “there is neither truth to nature nor even 
striking dramatic effect in the affected and purposeless stoicism 
of Calantha in the Broken Heart.” Mr. Archer finishes his 
book with an exordium not to jeer at living lions while we bow 
down and worship dead dogs. 

Now, there is no reason on earth why Mr. Archer should not 
enjoy his contemporaries to this extent, nor yet why he should 
not hate so many beautiful and amusing things. It is a little 
unjust of him, perhaps, to suggest that those of us who love the 
earlier dramatists do so merely out of an affection for filth, but 
even that would pass. What one does not like is the thought 
of those teachers. Are they going to pass all this on to their 
pupils ? R. W. 


WITCHBOUND AFRICA 


In Witchbound Africa. By F. H. MeEttann. Seeley 
Service. 21s. 


Not only the special interest of the subject matter, but the 
special excellence of the author’s attitude, places this work 
among the few really excellent books on African ethnology 
that have come from servants of the British government 
stationed there. Twenty-two years’ experience as a magistrate 
among Bantu people has inspired Mr. Melland with a deep 
respect for their religion and attitude to life, so that in a chapter 
originally addressed to a missionary congress he gives this 
pregnant warning: “‘Let us beware that we do not turn the 
devoutly religious natives of Africa into heathens. There iss 
risk of this, every centre of European employment provides 
this risk; every mission centre also provides it.” 

Tuberculosis, syphilis and whisky have done much to destroy 
primitive civilization, but, as Dr. Rivers pointed out, the worst 
destruction is psychological: the native loses all interest in 
life by the undermining of his outlook on life and the attempt 
to replace it with one for which his mentality is quite unfitted. 
The white man comes to bring light to darkest Africa, and his 
light is darkness to the native. The author tells of one native 
accused of a serious crime who replied: ‘“* Why, even a white 
man would consider that an insult”; a chief with whom Mr. 
Melland offered to go through the ceremony of Bulunda, or blood 
brotherhood, replied: ‘* We chiefs would gladly make Bulunds 
with the Boma (the government), but we cannot, for with the 
Boma it is all take and no give, and that is contrary to the 
spirit of the Bulunda.”’ 

The author’s attitude to infanticide shows his open mind; 
here is an act considered wrong by the white, but a religious 
duty to the native if the child is abnormal. The white imprisons 
him when he obeys his ethical belief: ‘ It is open to doubt,” 
says the author, “ if even these sentences are justified before we 
have educated the natives out of these ideas; . . . on other 
grounds, too, it seems extraordinarily illogical: we set the law 
in motion because of the death of one cripple when we have no 
infirmaries nor asylums where such a child could be cared for, 
yet we make no efforts to check the deaths of thousands of 
normal children healthy at birth.” 

The Bakaonde are, moreover, interesting in themselves: one 
is constantly reminded in reading this book of Andrew Lang's 
story of a Pacific island and the classical scholar who landed 
there, and, observing the rites, thought himself among the ancient 
Greeks. In the same way a student of English history will find 
much that is familiar to him nearer home in the costumes of the 
Bakaonde. They have ordeal by fire and they have witch 
beliefs and methods of finding witches, familiars and spirit inter 
course which closely resemble the early cults of Europe. Their 
religion also contains a one god, the creator, a legend of Adam and 
Eve and the fall used to explain not the pains of childbirth 
but the necessity of the husband paying a price for his bride, # 
legend of Pandora’s box telling of a bird which opens a forbidden 
gourd through curiosity, thereby letting out all diseases and the 
wild animals. ; 

Totemism, as elsewhere in Africa, has degenerated into little 
more than an excuse for a joke: for example, one of the goat 
totem meets one of the leopard totem. The goat is the nat 
prey of the leopard. The leopard man may say: “ Ha, you 
the goats, we eat you’; or the goat man may say: “ You of 
the leopards, take care you don’t eat me.” “ Pleasantries of 
this nature are considered extremely funny, and when 
between two peoples are often taken up by the whole com 
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munity, who continue for a long time to chaff the one who 
happened to be the butt of the joke,” a present from the butt 
to his good-humoured tormentors completes the affair. If we 
compare this with the deadly importance of totemism and its 
attributes in Australia, we realize the thousands of generations 
that lie between them compared with which the difference 
brought about by twenty centuries of evolution in Christianity is 
nothing. On a wet day it is the custom for a man to go to the 
house of some member of his grandfather’s totem, and, wiping 
the water off his face, say, ‘“‘Lumbumboshi”; he then stops 
in the house until a present is given him. Once this game is 
started everybody else in the village starts hunting about for a 
member of his grandfather’s totem, out of whom a gift is 
extracted. 

The most sensational thing in the book remains to be told. 
This is the story of a prehistoric flying lizard which the author 
obviously believes to have some foundation, for he devotes a 
chapter to it and gives a whole page map of the swamp where 
it is supposedtolive. The natives have a belief in a beast called 
the Kongomato, which causes boats to be swamped. When 
asked: “* What is the Kongomato?” they answered, “A bird.” 
“What kind of bird?” ‘Oh, well it isn’t a bird really, it is 
more like a lizard with membraneous wings like a bat.” They 
said that the wings were 4 to 7 feet across: it was red, had no 
feathers, only skin and teeth in its beak. It was said to live in 
an uninhabited swamp. The natives all agreed about it, and 
identified a picture of a pterodactyl as the “* Kongomato,” 
but none can produce it or any portion of it. 


REAL ROMANCE 


Wide Seas and Many Lands. By Arntruur Mason. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


There are still people who will tell one that truth is stranger 
than fiction, and they will find a valuable ally in Mr. Mason’s 
autobiography. A sailor from the age of seventeen, his life 
was a swift succession of contingencies, any one of which would 
have been sufficient to annihilate the less resourceful city- 
dweller. From County Down to ’Frisco is only a step to such 
a born rover, and the boy of eighteen who knocked out the 
bully of the forecastle was not much older when he had a fight 
with the ’Frisco crimps who wanted to get him aboard a ship 
against his will. His friend “‘knocked them right and left, 
and I, being free now, the three crimps were no match for us. 
We fought, and fought hard, on that slivery wharf. The 
crimps wouldn’t hesitate to kill you. They had police protec- 
tion, and a sailor’s life wasn’t worth much in the old days in 
San Francisco.” 

Life, it seems, conforms to type as closely as the boys’ classics, 
at least in its broader lines. What conditions are necessary, 
then, before the unsuccessful can find its expression? In this 
case, at any rate, if Mr. Mason had not assisted his horoscope 
with a strong right arm, he would hardly have survived to 
recount his adventures. Not that he is a blatant strong man ; 
like all sailors, he has a reservoir of tenderness which is ready 
at any time to overflow his eyes at the thought of home or love. 
They are soft-hearted for all their grit and swagger, Corbiére’s 
Bretons or Melville’s Nantucket whalers, or so at least they 
were in the days of sails. ‘‘ Sissies’’ the old-timers call the 
modern sailor, and it would be interesting to follow the effect 
of steam-driven ships on the sailor’s temperament. Probably, 
by inducing complacency, machinery would tend to diminish 
his sentimentality. 

As a landsman, Mr. Mason’s course was as erratic and perhaps 
more original than at sea. Every sailor expects a gale, but 
how many have come across a priest who is willing to pay a 
dollar for the pleasure of having a boxing-partner? Nor 
would every sailor have been able to give that priest a sound 
drubbing and leave him, after a ‘‘ Godspeed of apostolic dignity,” 
five dollars to the good. 

The macabre has its place in this record and takes the most 
unusual forms, such as the account of the old farmer who lived 
in a cave with his wife’s skeleton and a tame rattlesnake, or 
the funeral of a prostitute in a mining-camp in Nevada, when 
the roughest miners came down from the hills in one of those 
curious throw-backs of sentiment nothing quite obliterates. 
They waited round the grave in two hours’ suspense, for the 
minister was delayed and the miner’s bank containing all their 
winnings had been robbed a few hours before. But they would 
not slur over the least word of their self-imposed duty, though 
the final ‘“‘ Amen” was the cue for an immediate homicide, 
and then “like a charge of cavalry”’ the miners were off after 
their stolen money. After a little more unsuccessful mining, 





our wanderer returned to San Francisco—and on his fing 
night for months in a decent bed he was flung out of it by 
the memorable earthquake ! 

Some men seem to attract adventures, and Mr. Mason wa 
one of these, yet it is not the actual incidents of his life whig, 
fascinate us ; they are strange, but less easily realised than th. 
more circumstantial happenings in an imaginary tale. Vj, 
remember him as a personality, as a poet, who in his restlessneg, 
nonchalant generosity and impressionable heart, expresses th 
nostalgia which others staunch with words. Not all poetry 
in verse, and these words of a practical romantic are worth 
remembering: ‘* Others I have known like myself, fighters 
wave and man, also full of the essence of poetry—many of then 
—unbelievably many.” 


A TRUTH-SEEKER 


Untrodden Ways. By H. J. Massincuam. Fisher Unwis, 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Massingham’s strength lies in his accumulated detail, 
and the faculty he has of appropriating just those salient 
points which epitomise the scene, character, or atmospher 
which he wishes to recreate. It is this power which has made 
his essay on W. H. Hudson the most real and exhaustive study 
of him. There is much in common between the two men; 4 
certain cantankerous growl when dwelling on the bl 
stupidity of man in his relation to animals; the same 
seated reverence for earth-space and everything that is lost 
and yet at home therein. It is this last quality which they 
have in common that makes the younger man, in speaking of 
the older, able to assess so truly the secret of Hudson’s style: 

That is because he is always losing to find himself, and th 
forgetfulness of self in the thing written about is one reason for 
that charming naiveié we get in his works. It seems to me that 
here is the secret of why Hudson, whose prose is of so beautiful 

a fictional quality, never descends to the picturesque. We speak 

of a picturesque writer without defining what we mean by it, but 

I take it to mean a writer who has exploited or lost touch with 

the object in the impression of it conveyed. 


We say “ respective styles,” for their methods of expression 
are quite unlike. Hudson drew all he saw into his own powerfil, 
brooding self, and stamped it with his own simplicity. M. 
Davies does the same in poetry. Mr. ingham, however, 
either precipitates himself into his object, and at the expense 
of his own personality, ‘“‘ hops with the sparrows on the gravel,” 
or he is analytically descriptive : 

There were flowers among the columns of the reeds, but they 
were intangible and more volatile than butterflies, for the sun's 
rays, splintered and broken up by them, mingled with the shadows 
of the green spathes of the young reeds and dead stems to blossom 
into a myriad of glancing lights, pale green, gold, pearl-grey, 
tawny and silver. The massed reeds caught and split up the 
linear rays of the declining sun, and, thus cascaded in light, leat 
to the streaked, pencilled and chequered plumage of the bittem 
the cap of invisibility. 


The sun’s rays struck the silver birch pillars with a full light 
and clothed them in the palest, subtlest drapery of lavender 
brown, sinking to purple in the shadows, and lightening to lavender 
again upon the leafless twigs which ran their filigree mesh ove 
the misty-blue vault. But the fluidity of these silvers and blue, 
ambers and greens, lavenders and golds, was such that they 
seemed to change and glide in and through one another, like the 
softest interblending of distant notes of music, and to become 
ghostly but never fading. They were transparent as mist and 
delicate as a moth’s bloom, and yet immemorial and older that 
man, 


Swallows, too, love singing perched on the chimneystack 
Heard thus, the song is a trifle like the whitethroat’s eager babble, 
but less throaty and scratchy, and at the end, after a deep chuh 
ring note, the mandibles are often rattled together in a gentle 
clapping that sounds a demure self-approval. 


Passages such as those, however, must not lure the readet 
away from the larger vision which prompts them. A las 
quotation will show the inner self of this nature-lover : 

Surely there is another reason beside the obvious ones why 
nature cares so profoundly for the perpetuation of her ract 
Change is the salt of life, but how bitter is its taste! The passing 
of things is so simple, and yet a mystery and terror past all specula- 
tion. All things are moving on, all things changing. The numbe 
of miles my pen must have travelled even in my short and mit 
spent life makes me tremble. The one thing utterly certain about 
the universe is that it is on the move : all else is hypothesis. 1st 
here “as still as any stone,” and the corpuscles within dart about 
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A RICH HARVEST. 





No charitable work yields so rich a harvest as work for 
the blind. 

The National Institute for the Blind is the largest insti- 
tution for the blind in the world. Its activities deal with 
the blind from babyhood to old age. An idea of the 
splendid results of these activities obtained during the last 
year can be gathered from the following facts: 


Over 267,000 embossed publications were issued. 


Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, etc., were presented to 
the National Library for the Blind. 


Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet music were issued. 


Grants and allocations amounting to over £39,500 were 
made to other institutions for the blind 


A sum of over 268,600 was expended in astetiee. wages, 
etc., to 332 blind employees. 


A total sum of over £8,600 was expended on the after-care 
of the blind. 


Over 70,500 visits were paid to the blind in their own homes. 


Other activities of the National Institute include Homes 
for Blind Babies, a College for Blind Girls, a Massage 
School and Library, Homes and Hostels for Blind 
People, etc. 


Without your continuous and generous help 
this splendid work cannot be continued. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


Chairman: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
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in Poland are crowded into insanitary buildings under the care of 
illiterate peasant women. Few of them know anything of the joy or 
colour of life—they live in drab and uninteresting surroundings with 
nothing to relieve the dull monotony of their lives. Yet fifty per 
cent. of these children are land-owners and one day will have the 
opportunity of developing the agricultural resources of their country. 


The Friends’ Relief Committee, anxious to give all possible help 
to a country which is just developing, is establishing 


A SMALL MODEL ORPHANAGE 


and Agricultural School so that these children shall be taught and 
that welfare workers shall be trained. 


Friends are also working in Germany, where 
relief is being administered by the Friends’ 
Council for International Service. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts of Money, which may 


be earmarked for either country, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ 


RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 
Clothes for agg ray’ or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, 
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like minnows in the most immobile of ponds, breaths are for ever 
running in and out, a network of canals circulates through my 
entire corporeal system, and heart and pulse stump steadily on 
to death. Philosophers spend their mentality in coining defini- 
tions of life, but the most comprehensive and unimpeachable of 
them is that it is mileage. I set off to see the beauty of the world, 
knowing it can never be. I shall see it, and I have seen it, but 
there is no resting-place between desire and memory, the beauty 
coming and the beauty gone, no living in the moment itself. Yet 
people profess themselves frightened of eternity, when obviously 
its conception was generated in the mind of man as the only 
authentic counterfoil to the ineluctable travelling of everything 
that is. ll literature is a desperate attempt to escape from 
it, and to stand against the levelling wind of the tireless traveller 
—Time. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 
IN THE WAR 


The Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918, 
Vol. VII. Sinai and Palestine. By H.}S. Gutterr. 28s. 
Vol. VIII. The Australian Flying Corps. {By FiM. Cuttack. 
24s. Angus and Robertson (Sydney). 


The first volume of the Official History of Australia in the War, 
written by the editor of the series, Mr. C. E. W. Bean, was 
reviewed in these columns two years ago. It told the story of 
Gallipoli, and was probably the most readable official history 
of the war published in any country. This may have been 
due, as we suggested at the time, to the fact that the official 
records of Gallipoli were meagre in the extreme, and that Mr. 
Bean was compelled to rely mainly upon his notes of conversa- 
tions with officers and men on the spot, often taken down in 
the firing line. Mr. H. S. Gullett, the author of the present 
volume on Sinai and Palestine, was better—or worse—off in 
regard to official documents, and this may explain why his 
book is so much less “‘human”’ than Mr. Bean’s. 

The dramatic qualities of Mr. Bean’s rough narrative dis- 
appear altogether here; his moving tributes to the splendid 
heroism of the Australian infantry on the Peninsula are suc- 
ceeded by a steady flow of praise so continuous and undiscrimin- 
ating that it becomes difficult to distinguish the great achieve- 
ments of the Australian Light Horse, which were many, from 
their lesser achievements, or even from their failures, which were 
very few; Mr. Bean’s references to the 29th Division and other 
British troops on Gallipoli were generous and well-timed, but 
Mr. Gullett hardly ever refers to the comrades in arms of the 
Light Horse without patronising them. To illustrate the keen 
sense of humour of the Australians he tells stories of how they 
“seored off” British Staff Officers and “laughed” at the 
Yeomanry ; and when he asserts that the British troops were 
“*slower-witted,” he thinks he has made everybody happy by 
adding “ but great-hearted.” He insists upon the individual 
initiative and self-reliance of the Light Horse—which, as we all 
know, was their distinctive quality and made them the wonderful 
attacking troops that they were—in season and out of season, 
until one is driven to inquire whether it was really convenient 
from a military point of view to have a Quartermaster-Sergeant 
charging over the top with the first wave and only consenting 
to go back after an “argument” with his officer, or that 
“the average light horseman” should ride out on “all 
serious missions” with ‘probably double the normal 
rations” for himself and his horse. As regards equipment, we 
are told that ‘“‘each man, exercising his common sense, had 
discarded all those things which in his opinion were non-essential 
to high efficiency in war”; but there was one occasion, in 
December, 1916, when, as they galloped into action, “‘ many 
of the billies worked loose, and Christmas puddings, tins of 
milk, packets of chocolates and similar dainties were strewn 
thickly over the battle-ground.” 

These are defects of manner. More serious are the continual 
sneers at the British Government, the irrelevant and ill-informed 
criticism of the policy of the Foreign Office towards the Arabs, 
and the trivial pieces of gossip directed against Lord Allenby, 
whom Mr. Gullett does not like—such as a story to the effect 
that when Lord Allenby was in France he objected to the 
kilts of the Scottish soldiers on the ground of indecency! After 
all, Mr. Gullett was supposed to’ be writing an “ official history.”’ 
It is difficult to take him seriously after this; but, as 
a matter of fact, his narrative, though dull, is very full and 
accurate. The same cannot be said for his maps, which are 
numerous, but quite inadequate. 





Mr. Cutlack had a simpler task. There was a surprisingly 
large proportion of Australians and Canadians in the Air Force 
during the War; but the Australian Flying Corps itself was 
only one small unit in a vast organisation. It rendered very 
valuable services, and it shared to the full that chivalrous, 
sportsmanlike feeling towards the enemy which was character. 
istic of our flying men, and which, as Mr. Cutlack acknowledges, 
the best of the German pilots seemed to recognise and reciprocate, 
The Royal Air Force, while thirsting for Richthofen’s blood, 
‘** frequently drank his health at celebration feasts in London.” 
On the other hand, “ the French airmen, gay and daring as 
many of them were, fought with no such prepossession , , , 
they burned with hatred at the very sight of a German machine,” 
Mr. Cutlack almost makes us forget the unromantic side of 
war. He writes pleasantly and readably, and has illustrated 
his book with photographs taken from the air in Palestine and 
France, including one or two “composite” pictures, showi 
aircraft in action and supporting infantry attacks, which give 
a@ more vivid and accurate impression of the actual fighting 
than an ordinary photograph ever could. 


A HISTORY OF DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


Doctors’ Commons and the Old Court of Admiralty. A Short 
History of the Civilians in England. By W1L.1Am Senior, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Longmans. 6s, 


** Doctors’ Commons,” in Knightrider Street, described by 
Dickens in 1849 as “* the lazy old nook near Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard,” was for three centuries the habitation and headquarters 
of the “ civilians,” a body and college of advocates, professing 
the civil law of Rome. Mr. William Senior, in a brief and 
scholarly treatise, has explained their origin and traced their 
fortunes. The peculiar learning of the “ civilians ” gave them 
qualifications, not possessed by the common lawyer, for dealing 
with International disputes. 

In the infancy of our law we find them principally employed 
as State Envoys, and until the Foreign Office came into being, 
the ambassador-“ civilian”? plays an important part in our 
diplomatic history. In the eighteenth century appears the 
great figure of Lord Stowell, whose comprehensive judgments 
on maritime International law were described by Professor 
Maitland as the “ civilians’”’ “‘ chief contribution to the juris- 
prudence of the world.” 

But the main interest of the “ civilians ”’ lies not so much ia 
their individual careers as in the light which their history throws 
on the attempt and failure of the Justinian law to supersede 
and replace the common law of England. Twice, as Mr. Senior 
points out, that attempt came near to success ; once in the reign 
of Edward I., and again in the stormy days of the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century. On each occasion the stubborn 
provincialism of the Common Law, and the popular dislike of 
the Byzantine theories of absolutism, among other causes, 
prevented the “ civilians” from gaining any real hold on our 
jurisprudence. Pure civil law gained its most permanent 
triumph in the Court of Admiralty, where it was invoked to 
supply the gaps in the Oleronian sea laws and to fill the réle of 
the jus naturale. Here the civilian judge and advocate came into 
their own and were able, Mr. Senior suggests, to discharge duties 
that lay beyond the powers of the admirals and their lieutenants 
on the one hand or the bailiffs of the local maritime courts om 
the other. 

In 1859 the corporation of “ civilians,” having long outlived 
its usefulness, dissolved itself, and the right of audience in the 
Court of Admiralty was thrown open to the ordinary bar. A 
pleasant fable relates “ that thereupon the rooks, which some 
held to embody the spirits of departed ‘ civilians,’ forthwith 
forsook the trees in the college garden.” 


THE TROUBADOURS 


The Troubadours and England. By H. J. Caayror, MA 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

The gradual process, extending from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, by which English poetry, under bilingual 
and other influences, became transformed, has been readily 
acknowledged rather than studied in detail. In this book, 
Mr. Chaytor, who is an authority on the work of the Troubadours, 
attempts to estimate the influence of Provengal poetry upo®@ 
the Middle English Lyric. His thesis may be stated briefly. 
English poets of the period display a high technical skill in the 
use of stanza-forms, which are surprisingly complex when the 
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No Food, No Clothing, No Coal. 


HE situation in Germany is becoming 

more critical every day and the outlook 

for the coming winter is extremely dark. 
One of our workers in Frankfurt writes: 
“ The need here is pathetic. . . . Dr. S. told 
us that the middle-claises were in an awful 
state of destitution, and for many there was 
nothing but starvation ahead.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to 
the middle-classes, students, children and 
the aged. 
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The Council is also Working in Austria. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to The Friends’ Council for International 
Service (Room 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 


Clothes for Germany or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ 
Parehouse, McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, London, 
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poverty of their language in rhyme is considered. The structure 
of the stanza and the systems of rhyme are similar to those of 
Provengal poetry. The close commercial and political relations 
of England with southern France, and the fact that, at least, 
two leading Troubadours, Bernart de Ventadorn and Bertran 
de Born, are known to have been in England, must be con- 
sidered. On the other hand, Anglo-Norman verse and Northern 
French lyric poetry were strongly influenced by Provengal, 
and there is no evidence to decide or distinguish the relative 
strength of these simultaneous streams of influence. The 
Latin metres and music of the Church were a common influence. 
Although the direct, or devious, influences of Provengal poetry 
on English were not as deep as their effect upon Italy, Spain 
or Germany, a history of English stanza-forms must take as 
a starting-point the lyrics of the Troubadours. The evidence 
is necessarily circumstantial ; though one is aware readily of 
the pouring from vessel to vessel, the transference of metrical 
form, of syllabic measure changing into accentual, the common 
property of love and spring, in English, more native-wild, a 
quality less courtly, by merely placing together a song like 
Alysoun: 

Bytuene mersh and aueril 

When spray beginneth to springe, 

The lutel fool hath hire wy] 

On hyre lud to synge. 


and, for instance, an Anglo-Norman poem of the period, which 
has many southern counterparts: 

En lo sesoun ge l’erbe ponyt 

E reverdist la matinee 

E sil oysel chauntent a poynt 

En temps d’avryl, en la ramee. 


But it may be added that no study of lyrical metrical forms 
can be complete that ignores the question of music. The 
changing of song into lyric, as of vocal to instrumental music, 
can only be solved when metrists and musicians agree to meet 
once more. It is not too much to say that the lyric moulded 
to perfection in Elizabethan times is due to the beat of the 


lute. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Rent Restriction Acts, 1920 and 1923, with Rules Thereunder, 
By Gitsert Stone. Benn. 9s. 6d. 

The author of this edition of the New Rent Restriction Acts has 
departed from the usual practice of inserting notes in the interstices 
of the text. Instead, he has summarised the effect of the acts and the 
cases on the subject in the form of a number of rules, the text of the 
acts themselves being relegated to an appendix. 

It is doubtful whether this method will commend itself to the 
practitioner at the Bar, who must resort constantly to the actual 
words of the statutes, and will probably prefer the recent edition 
issued by the editor of Law Notes. But to house- or land-agents and 
laymen generally, Mr. Stone’s method has much to commend it, and 
his book should be a useful thread to guide them through this labyrinth 
of injustice and bad draftsmanship. Another feature of the book, 
and one of value to those who are without access to a law library, 
is the manner in which the cases are referred to, a short digest of their 
facts being given in addition to the principles they decide. The 
appendix might perhaps be improved, should a second edition be 
called for, by including the text of the repealed acts 1915-1919. 


The Romance of the Sea Rovers. By E. Kesite Cuatrerton, B.A. 
Seeley, Service. 6s. 

Mr. Chatterton has apparently been one of those who “ go down to 
the sea in ships,” and he is possessed of the requisite knowledge for 
writing about the sea. Unfortunately he does not seem to have the 
requisite skill. To go down in ships is one thing, to go down in 
literature quite another. This is a badly arranged book, informed by a 
chilly and mechanical heartiness, and containing numerous errors in 
grammar, startling even in a B.A. (Oxon.). Those of tender age 
should not therefore be encouraged to read it. Its value as a serious 
historical study may be tested by the fact that an account of the 
infancy of navigation omits all reference to the Odyssey. 

Shetland Pirates, and Other Wild Life Stories. By Frances Pirr. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The faculty of writing well about animals is much rarer than that of 
writing well about people. Miss Frances Pitt is one of the eight or ten 
persons in the world who has this gift. She gives us very interesting 
accounts of out-of-the-way creatures and their reactions to society, 
human and otherwise, and illustrates them with delightful photo- 
graphs. The Shetland Pirates, who give their name to the book, are the 
two species of skud, capitalistic gulls who gain the greater part of 


—— 


their living by pursuing their weaker cousins until they disgorge their 
food in mid-air. Miss Pitt kept a young female pine marten, captureg 
in the Lake District, as a pet, and took her about on a cord and collar, 
The bloodthirsty little beast became quite tame, and enjoyed Tomping 
as much as any puppy. But Beelzebind, the kitten of the Inverneg 
wild cat, merited her name—“ Princess of Devils.” She swore and 
and growled with alarming ferocity at the slightest provocation, 
Like the bad boy that “‘ Saki” wrote about, she did not know bette 
as she grew up ; she merely knew more. She became bolder, not tamer, 
Confronted with the meek little kitchen cat, who was held up to the bar, 
as a prospective playmate, “the ‘ Princess of Devils’ had merely one 
glance, then flew against the side of the cage with such venom anj 
fury that but for the good wire netting murder must have been done” 

Apropos the apparent shortsightedness of the hare, which often come 
galloping nearly up to one, the author believes that as its troubles qjj 
come from behind and above it has developed a kind of back sight 
that really does blind it to what lies immediately ahead. ‘ Were it 
otherwise, poachers would not be able to catch hares by placing a net 
at the bottom of a gate under which they are in the habit of passing.” 
Ravens and rooks, Orkney voles and merlins, polecats, stoats, weasels, 
barn owls and little owls are among the beasts and birds which Miss 
Pitt has studied with patience and understanding and here reveal 
to us. 


Berry : The Heart of France. By Percy ALLEN. Griffiths. 12s. 6d 


Few English people know anything of Berry except Bourges, 
and the fact that George Sand lived at Nohant. The best guides to 
it are George Sand’s later novels, for she knew her country well, 
loved it, and was always capable of writing about anything she 
loved. Perhaps the ordinary man needs little more. If he dow 
he may find it in Mr. Allen’s book. He clearly knows the country 
well and he also loves it. It is true that he does not write very well, 
but he does not write very badly. He is rather old fashioned. He 
likes the old and hallowed exaggerations. ‘ Sometimes Liszt would 
play to them,” he writes, ‘‘ his own compositions, or would improvise, 
beneath the stars, music so sweet that the nightingales sat silent, 
for very jealousy ;” and one knows that the writing of such sentences 
gives him pleasure. He abounds in the shortening ‘‘ ’tis ” for “ it’s,” 
which belongs rather to the same date. And somehow his Cardinals 
always appear to be scarlet, his monks to be cowled or ascetic, his 
ecclesiastics to be white-haired, his knights to be mailed, his pinnacles 
to be soaring, and his beggars to be whining, while his fair ladies, 
if they are not chaste, are nearly always pathetic. But for some 
reason or other this sort of book is nearly always written like that. 

For the rest, the book contains a good deal of pictorial history. 
We hear about the building of the great cathedrals, about Jacques 
Coeur, the Pierpont Morgan of his day, of Du Guesclin, of Charlotte 
D’Albret who married Caesar Borgia, of Agnes Sorel and other well- 
known people. George Sand naturally plays an important part. 
And the present (from the beginning of the war onwards) makes s 
final chapter. 


Three Plays. By A. A. Mitne. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

One cannot help rather liking Mr. Milne. He is such a gentleman 
in the way he laughs it off when any of his situations are likely to 
become serious. And he is so straightforward and pleasant about it. 
There is nothing malicious in his laughter. It is, one feels, a purely 
defensive reaction. Awkward situations, even in his own plays 
are always liable to arise, and if he is not careful they may lead to all 
sorts of unpleasantness. And he hates unpleasantness. 

He has once or twice to be very careful in The Dover Road. The 
play deals with marriage, a notoriously unpleasant subject. % 
skilful is he in his treatment, however, that, though we have a husband 
and wife both eloping for the Continent with fresh partners, never 
once does anything so gross as the idea of adultery ever cross one's 
mind. Instead, we have some pleasant jokes on what a fool a man 
feels when he has got a raging cold and no razor to shave his face with 
It is a most ingenious performance. 

The Great Broxopp contains no such difficulties, while The Truth 
about Blayds is half a “ rag” and half a problem in ethics, to which 
the old-fashioned answer is so plain that one is amazed that Mr. Milne 
has risked laughing it out of court. It does not matter, of course. 
His laughter remains perfectly good-humoured and the most fervid 
moralist could hardly mistake him for an enemy. 

The trouble is that while this attitude is pleasant enough in a short 
sketch, it becomes rather boring in a full-length play. Met 
pleasantness palls, even in life. And, in plays, we have not eve 
the personal interest to wish to avoid unpleasantness. 


Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism. By Mavaice 2 


Farsripce, M.A. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

The importance of anthropological research in its bearing 
religious and sociological problems is being increasingly reco 
Five years ago Sir J. G. Frazer published his fascinating work 
“Folk Lore in the Old Testament,” and in the present volume 
Mr. Farbridge deals with a large selection of material relating to 
the symbolism of the Hebrews and other Semitic nations. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1, Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 


and cleaning of private li 








4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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5/- 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 


for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 


1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During the first nine months we have received 480,000. 


We must get 520,000 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Grorce F. Sues, M.A., 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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I* the announcements of Messrs. WM. HEINEMANN 
on p. ix. of the Autumn Books Supplement to THE 
New STATESMAN last week, the edition of “ CONVERSA- 
TIons IN Espury STREET,” by GeoRGE Moore, was 
given as 3,000, whereas this should have been 1,000 
copies, and the author of “One oF Ours” as 
CrosBigE GARSTIN instead of WILLA CATHER. 
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TOWARDS LIFE 


Happy, Healthy, Efficient 
By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of “ Initis,” “* Human 
Life and the Body,” etc., etc. 10/6 net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & CO. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL CO., 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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pees | rem \ The serious claim is advanced for tne 
“ OXFORD ” Sectional Bookcase that 
—in addition to being the best-made 
and handsomest of its type—it is, in 


use, the most perfectly satisfactory sec- 
tional bookcase obtainable at any price. 








DAFORD 


Handsome illustrated Catalogue FxEE. 
WILLIAM BAKER & Ce., Ltd. 


Li Specialists, OXFORD. 
= : Dulaw & Co., Lid., 
Booksellers, 34-36, Margaret Street, 

rs Cavendish Square, Ww. —7 


TWO CHILDREN 


whose mother is dead, whose father is slowly dying of an 
incurable illness, have just been brought to us. At the 
ages of 10 and 8 they are so early face to face with 
tragedy in their young lives. Can you imagine what lies 
ahead for them if they are not hélped by generous friends? 
We have promised them admission to our school at 
Haverstock Hill. There this brother and sister will find a 
home, with kind influences around them, training them to 
take their part in life when they are old enough to 
commence. But we are only your agents in this work. 
Only by your gifts and those of other generous folk can 
we maintain our orphanage. Will you help by sending a 
gift to our funds? 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lorp Marsnatt, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Frep, J. Rostnson, A.C.I.S., 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 
THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £11,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's work. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - - H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 


Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries Bristow WaLten and Henry G. Corecanp. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
Tue Suarressury Homes and “ Arernusa” Tratninc Surp, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 




















PITY THE BLIND 


but far far better help this 
Hospital to prevent blindness 


THE WESTERN 
OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE RD., LONDON, W. 


(FOUNDED 1856) 


is besieged by numbers of patients who 
have to be turned away because the 
accommodation is too small. 


Legend states that the building was used 
by George III. as a shooting box on the 
edge of St. John’s Wood. 


IT MUST BE REBUILT AT 
A COST OF £30,000 


because it is decayed and to provide extra 
accommodation. 


No appeal is more deserving. 
Eyesight is most precious, and THIS HOSPITAL 
TRAINS LARGE NUMBERS OF MEDICAL 
MEN WHO COME FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR INSTRUCTION. 














Gifts should be addressed to H. W. BURLEIGH, 


Honorary Secretary. 














A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
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interpretations are conservative, and he does not profess to do 
more than provide an introduction to the subject, refraining from 
supporting either of the two new and conflicting theories, that of 
the Historical School (Rivers, Elliot Smith and Perry) and that of 
the Psycho-Analytical School (Freud, Jung and Rank). Symbolism 
is defined as “a method of conveying abstract truths to the primitive 
religious mind,” and the persistence of the symbols of the Hebrews 
is asserted to be “entirely due to the fact that this small Semitic 
people which had once been a nation of slaves in Egypt brought 
new religious ideas to the world of men who sought after God.” 

The book begins with a sketch of the development of Biblical 
and Semitic symbolism, and the thesis is set up that symbolical 
actions precede human speech. The Hebrew prophets used symbols 
to attract attention or impress the mind, but objected to the making 
of visible representations of the deity lest the god should be con- 
founded with his image. The origin and nature of the symbolism 
of trees, plants and flowers are next reviewed, after which follow, 
in succession, animal symbolism, the symbolism of numbers, 
symbolical representations of the Babylonian-Assyrian Pantheon, 
burial and mourning customs, and miscellaneous symbolisms. 
Mr. Farbridge’s scholarly work is a valuable addition to the library 
of the working anthropologist, while its attractive style commends 
it to the lay public. 


The Conquest of Cancer. By Rosert Beit, M.D., F.R.F.P.S. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

The solution of the cancer problem is so vitally important that 
all contributions on the subject deserve careful consideration. 
Dr. Robert Bell is well known as an opponent of the surgical treat- 
ment of the disease, but we do not think that in this volume he 
proves the futility of such treatment, and his views are diametrically 
opposed to those of the majority of cancer specialists. Until we 
know for certain that to employ the knife is worse than useless, it 
is undertaking a serious responsibility to tell patients that opera- 
tion, which they are naturally inclined to avoid, only means 
increased suffering and unnecessary shortening of life. The author 
is convinced that by suitable dietetic measures cancer can not only 
be prevented but cured, and pins his faith to a variety of vege- 
tarianism. Diet is doubtless of the greatest importance in con- 
nection with health and disease, but no expert comparative 
anatomist will agree with the assertion that the human digestive 
organs are adapted for vegetable food only, in which, by the way, 
the author would appear to include cheese (p. 167), which is not 
eaten by the bull, from whom we are bidden to learn. The 
digestive apparatus of that animal is described as ‘‘ almost identica] 
with our own,” which is very far from being the case. The presence 
of ‘‘saccharomysetes ” (sic) in the blood is given as one of the 
predisposing causes of cancer. But are yeasts (Saccharomycetes) 
present in the blood ? Space precludes mention of other “ Golden 
Shafts from the Glowing Orb of Truth,” to quote the sub-title of 
this book. 


THE CITY 


FTER the lapse of a week Sir Montague Barlow has done 
his best to repair the damage caused by his apparently 
indiscreet suggestion that the Government might favour 

some big scheme of currency inflation whereby to repair all 
our economic troubles, especially unemployment. We are now 
told definitely that no change in the Government’s monetary 
policy is contemplated. In the interval between Sir Montague’s 
statement and his explanation the value of the pound sterling 
on all the chief foreign exchange centres began to decline. 
Perhaps the incident is now closed, and its effects may be 
gradually forgotten. It would be interesting to know if the 
original statement was merely the personal blunder of a Minister, 
or if the Government has been “ frightened off’? a change in 
policy actually contemplated. The latter view seems more 
likely to be correct, in the light of a statement in the Evening 
Standard that an influential committee of the Federation of 
British Industries is recommending very strongly ‘* funda- 
mental changes in British monetary policy ” which may include 


“* cautious inflation.” 
* * * 


By acquiring the Hulton newspaper interests at the price 
of £6,000,000, Lord Rothermere and his associates in the Daily 
Mail Trust, Limited, obtain control of the London Daily Sketch, 
Illustrated Sunday Herald, Manchester Daily Dispatch, Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle and the Empire News, together with 
the Glasgow Daily Record and other Scottish newspapers, and 
a 49 per cent. interest in a separate company which is to acquire 
the Evening Standard. As to the social, political and moral 
aspects of this great newspaper “ deal,’’ I am not called upon 


— 


to comment here; but from the market standpoint there ; 
little doubt that the £8,000,000 7 per cent. Guaranteed Mort. 
gage Debenture Stock to be offered for sale at 99—this jy 
I believe, the largest industrial debenture issue ever yet mag 
in this country—will be eagerly applied for by the investing 
public, and in all probability heavily over-subscribed. 


* * * 


For the past two years and more the leaders of the petroleu 
industry in the United States have regarded with growing 
concern the problem of over-production of oil in that country, 
which has lately caused drastic reductions in the prices of 
petrol. Current conditions in this industry are discussed g 
some length in the Guaranty Survey, the monthly publication 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which points out 
that the oil resources of the United States have been exploited 
with such prodigality that out of an original estimated reser 
of something like 15,000,000,000 barrels, already at least 
6,400,000,000 barrels have been extracted. ‘* The rapid growth 
of the industry during the last few years increases the gravity 
of the situation. If the rate of production which prevailed 
for the first half of this year should be maintained, the estimated 
supply would be exhausted in twelve years ; while if output 
should increase at the average rate of the last three yearn, 
1931 would see the end of our [that is, the U.S.] oil resources,” 
The physical conditions of production, however, make it 
impossible for this maximum rate of output to be maintained, 
as the “ peak” of production of each well is reached very early 
in its life, and the flow of oil gradually diminishes until its 
exhaustion. Voluntary restriction of the production of 
crude oil would probably be the best remedy for the 
existing state of affairs, but the Survey considers that con 
certed action of this kind is not likely to be attained in 
the present organisation of the industry. Consequently, 
restricted purchasing by the refineries may prove the 
most immediate and effective means of curtailing crude oil 
production “ with a minimum of embarrassment for all con 
cerned.” It is worth mentioning that the latest weekly retums 
from the American oilfields record output reduced by about 
2 per cent. This may be only a temporary decline, or it may 
mean that the “ peak” of production has been passed. 


* * * 


The chief factor in the rapid expansion of the demand for 
petroleum products—which gave the stimulus to the excessive 
production—has been the remarkable growth of motor trans 
port in recent years. Although the number of motor cars it 
use in the States is constantly increasing, the present supplies 
of oil are greatly in excess of current and immediately prs 
pective requirements for all purposes. It is therefore felt that 
now is the time to stimulate demand in its turn, and I notice 
that Mr. Henry L. Doherty, the President of the Cities Service 
Company, who years ago successfully “ blazed the trail” for 
the onrush of the electrical industry in America, has recently 
been urging the petroleum producers to co-operate in developing 
new markets for oil products. Mr. Doherty stated that the 
potential new markets for oil—particularly in its use as 4 
substitute for solid fuels for domestic heating—if developed, 
would result in a demand for 1,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil 
in excess of present production. He also advised the industry 
to support and encourage inventors and manufacturers of oiF 
burning apparatus. It is in the direction of new discovery that 
the Guaranty Survey sees most hope for the future of the 
industry—* against the rapidly expanding requirements may 
be placed possible new processes and inventions which would 
introduce hitherto unknown economies in the preparation o 
petroleum products and their utilisation.” ‘There is no 
it is pointed out, for immediate alarm regarding the oil outlook, 
as “the worst that may be expected in the measurable future 
is an increasing reliance [in the United States] upon foreig® 
oil reserves, and ultimately higher prices.” Panic fears of 
exhaustion of the world’s oil supplies would be absurd in face 
of available statistics, which show that the known world 
deposits are ample for prospective needs for many years 
come ; but the world production of mineral oil has very grea 
increased during the past decade. Figures compiled by the 
American Petroleum Institute show that the total world output 
from all sources for 1914 was 403,746,000,000 gallons, whereas 
for 1922 the total was 851,540,000,000 gallons, or more thal 
double the former aggregate quantity. Capitalist civilisatio® 
takes little heed of to-morrow and recklessly squanders the 
world’s natural resources in quest of rapid profits. 


A. Emi Davies. 
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LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE, GRANADA and 
. BARCELONA. 
A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
Lepla House visits are open to all studious travellers. 
For full particulars apply: Miss Marcaret Tatron, Leplay House, 





65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 

















TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE i oe a ee he EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Feb. 15. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Mar. 7- PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Mat. 13. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
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For digestive 


INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


In sickness, impaired health, digestive derange- 
ment or acute dyspepsia, Benger’s Food is soothing, 
satisfying and fully nourishing. 

Sold tn tins by all Chemists. 
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INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, Lendon, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Etxis, 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 


Museum 7602. CaTaLocue Free. 








Tel. : 








pw egg! (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements.— 
Mrs. Rocers (Cookery Diploma). 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, 10.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


Werwarp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
—Write Miss Foti. 


From 3 gns. 














vet 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old age by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








ART GALLERIES. 





ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 

Daily until Saturday, November 3. Admission 1s. 3d. 

HEAL & SON Ltd, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 





ASTBOURNE.—4 Jevington Gardens. Very comfortable home 
offered paying guests, moderate terms, for winter.—Misses RICHARDSON. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HILDREN’S BOOKS.—Will any kind person spare some 
Children’s books (all ages) for a Children’s Village Library.—Address: Muss 
JuLIAN MoRRELL, Garsington Manor, Nr. Oxford. 


| Bap OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 

Tie Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, 7% 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 


Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonpDoN TuRNING Co. (Dept. “ &”), 

"6 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
4 Work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T.5 4, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 1, 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, ‘APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























100 YEARS OF FRENCH Ae 2c 
Exhibition of fine paintings by 
BOUDIN, CARRIERE, CORTOT, COURBET, DEGAS, DAUMIER, FANTIN, 
FORAIN, GAUGUIN, LAUTREC, MONET, RENOIR, SISLEY, MATISSE, 
and others. 


10—6 daily. LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 








OOKS.—Thorburn’s British Birds, 4 vols., and Supplement, rst 
Edition, {12 12s. ; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown's School 
days, illus., 1869, 21s.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ Second Childhood of John 

Bull,” {2 2s. ; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Life of Baron 
Trenck, translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 35s. ; Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely 
llustrated, 7 vols., {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative 
Diseases, Spermatorrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free ; 
My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, New copy, 21s. for 7s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, 
£2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; Bell’s British Theatre, 
1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 4s.; L,'Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 
1821, {3 10s.; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158. ; 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, £9 98.; Baine’s History—Lancashire, 4 vols., 
1836, {2 2s.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 
2 large vols., {2 2s. ; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit., 1813, 218. ; Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d.; Middleton's Illuminated Manuscripts in 
Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, 
signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 125., 
pub. {20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burton's 
Tl Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de 
Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, rst edit., 13s.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., {14; Defoe’s 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, roo Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 
(cost {25); Burton’s Arabian Nights, umexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 


Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 Vols., {10 ros. ; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 288. (cost 65s.) ; 
Caldecott’s Coloured Picture Books, Set of 16, 248.; Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Sidney Lee, complete Set, thin paper, 23 Vols., {22 108.; Meryon’s Old 
Paris, 38. 6d.; Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d. ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, only 500 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., £9 98.; Esoteric 
Anthropology, illus., 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 Vols., illus., 208.; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 18s.; Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d.; Loti (P.), 
A Spahi’s Love Story, 21s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, coloured plates, 6 Vols., £6 ; 
Lord Morley, Collected Works, 15 Vols., £15 ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 Vols., £6 ; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, ro Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 108. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 Vols., {5 10s. Catalogues free. Rare books supplied. Please 
state wants. Books and Libraries purchased. 3,000 Books wanted. List free.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksell Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 











$s per Pp 
: Mr. AntHuR LovELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 
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SCHOOLS LECTURES. 
MALTMAN’S _GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. [JNIVERSITY OF LON DOY, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 eas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ee time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

ae house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
NVILLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

—— MARGARET I,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 











EAD, HANDS, HEART of 12 Girls, 7-18, trained on P.N.E.U. 
method. Music speciality. Needlecraft, domestic duties. {27 term, 
450 feet above sea.—The Steps, Moreton, Glos. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS ‘APPLY TO,THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


inclusive. 








P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


A Public Lecture on ‘‘'FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE 
1870" will be given (in English) by M. Elie Halévy (Professen: ; 
I'Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris) at the LONDON SCHOg; 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2) at 5 p.m. on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2oth, 1923, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


BIR KBECE COLLEGE, 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languap 
to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer E.C. 4. 





LANE, 





——. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 
REEHOLD; £400; each « 





Suffolk.—3 Thatched Cottages, each , 
rooms; together would make charming residence ; large orchard, &, 0» 
teady vacant. Also 12 acres and barn open to offers.—-Apply Execomy 

Peasant Shop, 41 Devonshire Street, W.C. 1. 


URNISHED COTTAGE, Great Easton, Dunmow; 6 
garage; 1} acres; good country; 1 to 3 months or longer; 1} gs. week~ 
Stirre, Lawn Upton, Littlemore, Oxford. 


URNISHED COTTAGE.—Kingston, 14 miles Lewes. Suny 
lounge, dining-room, with annexe, 3 bedrooms (4 beds) ; maids’ bed and sitting. 
room; bath (h. and c.); indoor sanitation; steam heat; telephom~ 

Apply: Pracey, 4 Pembroke Studios, W. 8. 


ROFESSIONAL WOMAN wishes share house with another, 

Joint dining and offices; 2 bed, one sitting, each. Share House and Servic, 

. ae ty oe. Telephone.—Care CHITTENDEN, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Ficés 
ondon, W.C. 


ANTED.—Comfortable, inexpensive Bed-sitting-room, within 
easy reach Kensington High Street. Lady clerk.—Write: Box 794, & 
Kensington High Street, W. 8. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracix 

situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Str, 

Gas fires. Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from: 

guineas. Strong personal recommendations.—Apply Box 916, NEW STATESMM, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























LZ#TUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 








(University of London), E. 1.— 
MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Hostel for Women Students.— 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pen 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or boart 
Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wynd 


Excellent tennis obtainable. 


Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Boenimes Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club shoul 
apply Sec., CLaysGartH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 13% 
t ls 








LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 


service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 


TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING ¢ 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expet 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthant 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lat) 


fi, Cane MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed y 
4 experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol 


ea AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS, 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately 4 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. Hitpircu, 35, Gray’s Ina Row. 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporaty 
% Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBerts, 5 High Holborn. 


—— 























Sy ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 

STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 30s, od. 
Six Months _,, ,, ose. 18m Od. 
One Quarter ,,_,, a ae 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New StraTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 











LITERARY 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Latest 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wal 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moders# 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. p— Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 


TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provinds 
publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post 
to MANAGER, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 


| dee ay + OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utili# 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the _ purpos 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertis 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per oh 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line show d 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of ins 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertise 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingswa} 
London, W.C. 2. 























Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Pu 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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